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NEW ARCHBISHOP FOR SWEDEN 


Dr. Yngve Brilioth will succeed Archbishop Erling Eidem in May 
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Faith on the Air 


ONE OF MY FAVORITE radio broadcasts turning home from a hospital where, shy 
happens to be an audience-participation says, “They couldn’t cure my disease, bu 
program on which travelers are inter- their encouragement gave me a presen 
viewed. Each day the master of cere- tion for living.” 
monies greets people from all over the A blind student tells of his plans fo 
United States and foreign countries and the future, now that he has a seeing-ey. 
asks why they are traveling. dog for a travel companion. What he 

The stories told by the participants are helped him more than anything else sinc 
most interesting. Some are humorous, a tragic accident destroyed his sight? He 
others tragic. A great many of them are too, answers with one word: “Faith.” — 
inspiring. » One story I shall always remember we 

The traveler may be a widow who has __ told by a missionary from South Ame» 
successfully reared a dozen children. ica. One day he had gone to comfort 
When asked what has helped her all young Indian boy who had just buried h 
through the struggling years as head of mother. The lad had told the missionar 
the house, she answers, “‘Faith.” his feelings in these simple and since 

Or perhaps the traveler is a crippled words: “Mother not in hole in groun) 
man whose pocket has been picked and Mother now with Great Chief up there 
his hotel room ransacked. How does he Thus a half-hour radio program dai 
feel as a result? “Well,” he answers demonstrates the fact that people in ¢ 
philosophically, “people have been very walks of life all over the world can kno. 
kind to me, and this one incident won’t one thing in common. The word to li” 
destroy my faith in people.” by is faith. 

A woman incurably ill of cancer is re- —ERNESTINE S. DAUM 
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COVER PICTURE: Dr. Yngve Brilioth, bishop of the Vaxjo diocese of the Church of Sweden, 
was selected by the Swedish government on Feb. 24 to be the next archbishop of Uppsala, 
top position in the Swedish Church. He was one of three persons nominated by church 
officials. He is 58 years of age. 


Next Week: EASTER IS EVERY DAY - - = - _— By Harris Franklin Rall 
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Protestants alerted on Vatican envoy 

Word was being sent around to U.S. 
Protestants this month that now is the 
time to write President Harry Truman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

A decision on appointment of an of- 
ficial representative of the United States 
government to the Vatican was said to be 
pending. Heavy pressure from Roman 
Catholics in favor of an envoy to the 
Pope had been reported early in March. 

“PRESENT PRESSURE TO APPOINT REG- 


ULAR AMBASSADOR TO VATICAN REPORTED ~* 


VERY HEAVY,” wired Dr. Samuel M. 
-Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, to 142 state and 
city councils of churches throughout the 
United States. “PROMPT EXPRESSIONS OF 
PROTESTANT CONVICTIONS TO SECRETARY 
OF STATE FROM MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 
URGENT.” 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, United Lu- 
theran Church president, had alerted 
presidents of ULC synods. Dr. John W. 
Behnken, president of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod—wired Pres- 
ident Truman and Secretary Acheson that 
“the Vatican mission . . . is in direct 
violation of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution which forbids the recogni- 
tion of one Church in preference to oth- 
ers, or the granting to one Church of pre- 
ferred status over others.” 

Baptists of Georgia wired Mr. Ache- 
son that “any device to continue quasi- 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
without the consent and approval of the 
Senate will further disturb and divide our 
people and weaken our cherished prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state.” 


Opposition 
A strong tide of Protestant sentiment 
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against appointment of a successor 
Myron C. Taylor as the U.S. Presiden: 
representative to the Vatican was risi 
rapidly. 5 

Associations of Protestant ministers ~ 
Richmond and Staunton, Va., adopt: 
resolutions against the Vatican appoit 
ment. In St. Paul, Minn., a committee © 
Protestant ministers said the appointme 
“would further endanger Protestant-R 
man Catholic relationships in Americz 

At a session of the Baptist Committ: 
on Public Relations in Washington it w 
agreed to communicate with every Ba 
tist pastor in the United States on t 
Vatican envoy question. ; 

The Roman Catholic weekly magazir 
America, said that Protestants were ra 
ing “the same stale and groundl. 
clamor” against sending an envoy to t 
Pope. Constant protests have been ma 
by Protestants since Myron Taylor w 
sent to the Vatican in 1940. 


Tension 

The Bulletin of the Federal Council 
Churches argued this month that “ma 
tenance of diplomatic relations with 1) 
Vatican, whether openly recognized . 
camouflaged under some such title 
‘personal representative of the Presidew 
confers on one Church a special stati 
not held by other churches, in relati| 
to government. . 

“Observance a sae principle. that 
religious bodies shall stand on the sa¥ 
level in relation to the State has foster 
in our country a spiritual climate fav 
able to good will and harmony ame# 
them all. The departure from this pr 
ciple by the President of the United Stav) 
has had the unhappy effect of creat’) 
needless tension among them.” 
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Thirty-nine countries have diplomatic 
2lations with the Vatican. Most recent 
) sign up was the new government of 
ndonesia. It created a legation at Vat- 
fean City while the Vatican named an 
Paternuncio as its representative in Indo- 


This month Senator Joseph McCarthy 
vas trying to find Communists in the U.S. 
Hepartment of State. People he had ac- 
| , such as Dorothy Kenyon, were 
{ble to demonstrate very vigorously that 
fne senator didn’t know what he was 
falking about. But McCarthy, with an 
Hye on re-election in 1953, was getting 
fuantities of valuable publicity. 

It was the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh of 
fhe Roman Catholic Georgetown Uni- 
Wersity in Washington who had advised 
McCarthy that “any Senator who con- 
istently attacked communism will have 
} great appeal for the voters,” claimed 
Polumnist Drew Pearson. Father Walsh 
vad not been happy about the way the 
cCarthy headline-hunting has turned 
dut, said Pearson. 

Maybe the Roman Catholic archbishop 
}ft Malines in Belgium, Cardinal van 
Xoey, was not happy over the results of 
Mis venture into politics. This month he 
ad published a letter telling Belgian 
Roman Catholics that they were obliged 
by their conscience to vote for restoration 
of Leopold as their “legitimate king.” 

) [The Christian Social (Catholic) party 
jad polled 57 per cent of the Belgian 
fote for bringing back the king, but 
Jailed to carry the important province 
bf Wallonia. Walloons said they would 
ight until “Wallonia is liberated from 
he domination of the Flemish clericals 
jvho want Leopold back on the throne.” 
The Belgian government had fallen 
March 18 in the uproar over restoration 
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Mrs. FREDERICK H. KNUBEL 
Died March 18 

Mrs. Jennie C. Knubel, widow of the 
first president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, died at her home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on March 18, at 77 
years of age. She was one of the five 
deaconesses who established the Balti- 
more Motherhouse. She was married to 
Dr. F. H. Knubel in 1925. (See page 47.) 


of the king. Civil strife over the Cath- 
olic-king question might continue a long 
while. 


Protestant statistics 

Twenty-five-year gains in membership 
and church contributions in 15 American 
Protestant denominations were reported 
this month by the United Stewardship 
Council. 

United Lutheran membership gain was 
second highest on the list, 58 per cent. 
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(Confirmed membership of the ULC as of 
Dec. 31, 1924 and Dec. 31, 1948 were 
used in the comparison.) Highest gain 
listed was that of the Southern Baptist 
churches, 67 per cent. 

United ‘Lutherans advanced from 
$18,372,097 to $41,622,978 in total 
church contributions during 25 years, a 
126 per cent increase. This was fifth on 
the list of gain in contributions among 
the 15 denominations. Southern Bap- 
tists increased their giving 319 per cent, 
from $37,359,614 to $156,606,414. The 
Church of the Brethren advanced 184 per 
cent . . . Presbyterians U.S., 130 per 
cent . . . Evangelical United Brethren, 
129 per cent. 

Methodists had gained 31 per cent in 
membership, 42 per cent in contribu- 
tions. Presbyterians USA were up 27 per 
cent in membership, 50 per cent in giv- 
ing. Northern Baptists gained 10 per 
cent in membership, 46 per cent in con- 
tributions. Protestant Episcopal: mem- 
bership, 39 per cent; contributions, 68 
per cent. 

Average membership gain of the 15 
churches reporting was 36 per cent in 25 
years. Offerings advanced 80 per cent. 


Figures for a Pennsylvania county 

One Pennsylvania county—Dauphin 
which includes the state capital, Harris- 
burg—had counted up the postwar gains 
of all its Protestant churches this month. 
Protestant enrollments had increased 12 
per cent since 1946, said the Harrisburg 
Evening News. 

Lutherans, as the largest denomination 
in the county, had 18,301 members, a 
gain of 17.1 per cent, and included nearly 
half the Protestant population of Dauphin 
county, and a quarter of the county’s 
total population. The Episcopal Church 
made the largest percentage gain, 92 per 
cent to a membership of 1,927. 
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Methodists had gained 5 per ce 
Presbyterians 5.2, Baptists 9.5. Sects s 
as Christian and Missionary Alliance a 
the Pentecostal Church of God 
sharp losses. Several Negro groups 


grown rapidly. 


Minnesota for union 

Next to Pennsylvania, the largest 
centage of Lutheran population in 
U.S. state is in Minnesota. This mo 
the “Minnesota Poll” conducted by } 
Minneapolis Tribune reported that 51 | 
cent of Protestants polled in the state s) 
they would like a merger of all Py 
estant churches. 

The poll indicated that 68 per centi 
the people of Minnesota are Protesti 
and nearly half of this number are — 
therans. The Lutherans said they div 
think their churches would favor mer } 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Congre 
tionalists were strongest in their ent) 
siasm for a merged church. Baptists w. 
most strongly opposed. 


Merger plan lagging 

Prospects for merger of the Refori 
Church in America and the United P’ 
byterian Church seemed to be glimr 
ing as votes were recorded in var 
states. Favorable vote will be neces: 
in three-fourths of the state organizati 
of the two churches if the plan adoy 
in 1949 is to go into effect. 

By March 10 there had been ve 
in 19 of the 51 UP presbyteries. Si 
the 19 failed to reach the neces 
three-fourths favorable vote. The Ind! 
Presbytery fell short of the required 
jority in balloting this month. 

Only two Reformed groups have ve 
one in favor and one opposed. “The: 
less hope for merger now than there» 
six months ago,” said a United Pre 
terian leader, the Rev. Alton B. C 


| 
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SINGING EVERY AFTERNOON 
Retired men, aged 66 to 85, meet daily at Chalmers United Church, Verdun, Quebec 


Dr. Bernard J. Mulder of the Reformed 
church said he thought a merger now 
ippears “very unlikely.” 
“) United Presbyterians are a Calvinist 
roup originally from Scotland, and the 
ieformed Church in America is of Cal- 
Vinist origin with roots in the Netherlands. 


|Coffee after church 
A half-dozen Cleveland congregations 
thought this month that they had an an- 
“wer to the problem of helping their mem- 
“pers get acquainted with one another. 
“yAfter Sunday morning service they have a 
V coffee hour” in the church social rooms. 
} “It gives old friends a chance to get 
fogether and it makes visitors feel our 
"WWelcome,” explained Dr. John Bruere of 
alvary Presbyterian Church. “I know 
“pf nothing that does more to promote a 
“Vine spirit of fellowship.” 
“) Everyone attending church is invited 
© stay afterward for coffee, cakes, and 
thn opportunity for conversation. 


iiSive the old more attention 
“We have been constantly trying to get 
| Nold of the youth. Now it’s time we did 
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something to re-evaluate the older peo- 
ple.” The Rev. Harold Reisch said this 
at a conference on Protestant homes for 
the aged, held this month in Chicago. He 
is superintendent of the United Lutheran 
Social Mission Society in Chicago. 

Churchmen are eager that more living 
quarters for elderly people be provided 
under church direction, and that recrea- 
tional programs for lonely old people 
shall be established as part of the church’s 
work. The increasing percentage of old 
folks in the American population has 
created a new church problem. 


Right to withhold evidence 

The Texas Bar Association was seek- 
ing to determine this month whether a 
Protestant clergyman has a right to with- 
hold from a court evidence he has secured 
in confidence from people to whom he 
ministers. 

The Rev. James W. McClain, Episcopal 
clergyman (once famous on radio as 
“Dr. I.Q.”) had information from Mrs. 
Elva Moad who was on trial for murder 
following the death of her. estranged hus- 
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band. Mr. McClain had announced he 
would risk citation for contempt of court 
rather than testify at the trial. 

He was not called as a witness. Mrs. 
Moad was acquitted. The Dallas diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church had 
promised Mr. McClain it would give him 
“assistance and support” because “con- 
fidential communication between clergy- 
man and laymen in the course of a pas- 
toral relationship should be privileged.” 

Under present Texas law Mr. McClain 
could have been sent to prison for re- 
fusing to testify. 


Appeal to Israel 


From Dr. O. Frederick Nolde and Dr.” 


Paul. C. Empie—noted American Lu- 
theran leaders—went an appeal this 
month to the government of Israel to 
return to their owners all church mission 
property in Palestine. 

“An indication by the Israeli govern- 
ment that it plans a just settlement of the 
property issue in Jerusalem will be wel- 
comed by Christians throughout the 
world,” they said. Most extensive proper- 
ties held by the Jews are those claimed by 
the Lutheran World Federation. 

-Israel’s department of immigration had 
announced a new ruling this month re- 
garding non-Jewish wives of new Jewish 
immigrants. They can enter the country 
on tourist visas, but must immediately 


be converted to Judaism if they wish to 


remain with their husbands in Israel. 


Government officials leave church 

Leading members of the Socialist 
Unity Party in the German Soviet Zone 
are leaving the church in increasing num- 
bers, reports the Evangelical Press Bu- 
reau. But cancellation of church mem- 
bership affects only these officials them- 
selves. Other members of their families 
usually do not sever their connections 
with the church, 
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ELEVENTH HouR CONVERSION 
Baptism before death 

Harry A. Burdette (center) was cc 
victed of murder by a West Virginia cou! 
sentenced to die. On March 5 in the j) 
waters of Sugar Creek he received be 
tism by immersion. It was administer 
by the Rev. Sam Graley (right), pas» 
of the Free Salvation Baptist Church 
Charleston. 

The prisoner was baptized wh‘le har 
cuffed to Mr. Graley and a guard. \ 
Burdette said he had been converted’ 
few weeks before. 


At the same time, says the Press 
reau, it seems that atheists are incre 
ingly promoted to leading positions | 
the Soviet Zone administration. 


DPs make good 

The curtain goes up May 16 on 
first performance of the Nova Scott} 
Citizens Opera Company, said to be 
first permanent opera company in C + 
ada. Conductor will be Alfreds Stre 
bergs, a DP immigrant from Latvia wh? 
he was once conductor of the Lil) 
opera. 

Stage settings will be by another Vi) 
Peteris Rozlapa. A former star of & 
Latvian National Opera in Riga, Ma & 
Vetra, is taking a leading part in | 
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ie 
1e Latvian National Opera ballet, Juris 
Sotshalks and Irene Apine, will appear 
the May 16 performance. 

In New York City, four months after 
eaching America as a DP immigrant, 
udolfs Liberts had presented a one-man 
exhibition of his paintings at the Hudson 
‘ranch of the New York public library. 
dis works have won important prizes in 
urope, and are in such museums as the 
_ouvre. 

Janis Kalnins, Latvian DP who is now 
1 choir director and organist in New 
3runswick, won a $250 prize for a song 
we had written. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Canadian Broadcasting Sys- 
em. Another of his compositions has 
een produced by the Vancouver Sym- 
dhony. 

Aleksandrs Liepa, Latvian journalist 
ho arrived in the U.S. last December, 
dad secured a position in New York this 
nonth as a staff writer for the National 
Lutheran Council’s News Bureau. 
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RioTs IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Police patrol a_native township near Johannesburg 


Race problem in South Africa 

Church people were shocked this 
month by the way race relations were 
rapidly becoming worse in South Africa. 
Anglican missionaries in Johannesburg 
who work among non-white populations 
described the situation which has resulted 
in widespread riot and the killing of a 
policeman early this month. 

“When the police make an arrest they 
are usually surrounded by an angry mob,” 
reported the Rev. A. G. Sidebotham. The 
only hope for improvement in the situa- 
tion, he said, would be through “a change 
of public attitude and conscience toward 
the whole non-white social system.” 

Strict segregation laws have been en- 
forced throughout South Africa since 
Daniel Malan’s Nationalist government 
secured power in 1948. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church, majority group among 
the white Afrikaners, has upheld the race 
laws. Leaders of this church will meet 
with government officials on April 4 to 
discuss the South African problem. 


| World News Notes 


Business moves to Puerto Rico 
_ Pusrto Rico proposes to take advan- 
tage of rising taxes and extended controls 
elsewhere, especially in the U.S. Being 
an American territory, but having local 
privileges, it is offering enticing induce- 
ments to business. 

Having a traditionally low wage scale, 
Puerto Rico offers a 10-year tax-free ex- 
emption from any federal or territorial 
corporate income tax, property tax and 
municipal tax of any kind to any incom- 
ing, approved business. So far 11° busi- 
nesses have been accepted on these terms, 
chiefly small ones. However, Crane 
China, Textron and the Hilton Hotel 
Corp.—all large concerns—have been 
accepted. 

Progress has been slow, but is quicken- 
ing. So far the program has produced 
8,000 new jobs, a $7 million payroll and a 
$35 million commodity production, 
Growing island stability is shown by the 
membership of seven island banks in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company, 

A school for taxi drivers has been es- 
tablished, to help the drivers in answer- 
ing the questions of arriving businessmen 
from the mainland; 20 to 30 arrive each 
month. Taxes of incoming businesses will 
be gradually introduced in 1960, but will 
stay below those current in the U.S. The 
federal corporate income tax is never im- 
posed on any Puerto Rican company. 


Getting around increased postal costs 
WITH HIGHER U.S. postal rates in the 
offing, the public may soon be receiving 
its magazines delivered at the door with- 
out the help of Uncle Sam. Most pub- 
lishers feel that the present postal costs 
are as much as they can afford. The pro- 
posed 50 per cent hike in second-class 
rates might make the costs prohibitive. 
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use of the mails for its products. Th 
scheme is to freight magazines to a centr 
spot in each city (rural service must a 
further development). Agents will dis 
tribute them by auto to subscribers’ doo: 
They will, at the same time, attend 
subscriptions and renewals, thus f 
lightening the postman’s burden of ad 
tising form letters by the millions. 
The Curtis experiment is being carrie 
on at present in Reading, Pa., but it is t 
be worked out in other cities. So far 
offers no saving over mail delivery, 
there is the 50 per cent rise to be con 
ered, Curtis is handling eight other te 
magazines at present with its own. 


Business for Belgians 

BELGIAN INDUSTRIALISTS are asking 
the privilege of producing Ame 
commodities under licensing agreeme 
with U.S. manufacturers. They hope 
overcome Belgium’s constant struggi 
with a dollar deficit. Belgians are actua 
importing three times as much from 
United States as they are exporting | 
the U.S. 

On the other hand, she exports to 
other countries more than enough to p 
for her imports from the U.S. Howeve 
the difficulty rests in converting the fun 
earned from other countries to meet 
dollar deficit. This will be much ha 
when the Marshall Plan aid ends. Hen) 
the desire for licensing agreements. 

Already two U.S, drug firms have 
tered into such an agreement. Gened! 
Electric and Westinghouse have arrangy, 
to supply technical knowledge to two 
electrical firms in. Belgium for such py 
duction. Three advantages will accrue | 
Belgium through these licensing 


The 


ments—savings on customs duties, ex- 
change easements between Belgium and 
her continental customers, creation of a 
} “vested interest” in the enterprise on the 
Ppart of local labor and business. 
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eat for British 

# BriTISH BUTCHERS are offering stub- 
} born defiance to their Labor Government. 
Bad as things were before the election, 
hey are worse now. This began (Jan. 27) 
with the government’s intention to cut 
down butchers’ profits by charging them 
ore for the meat, the distribution of 
# which it controls. The butchers, in re- 
}taliation, denounced the poor quality of 
fthe meat furnished, charging that the 
: Food Ministry orders them to buy a cer- 
: ‘tain amount of inferior meat which the 
} public was not buying. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” say the butch- 
Pers, “that Continental butchers are get- 
ting unlimited amounts of prime cuts, 
{while we have to get along on tough, 
j tasteless stuff that nobody else wants... . 
‘Some of it comes from 10-year-old Dan- 
| ish cattle, when the normal slaughtering 
age is five years.” The butchers’ profits 
} are ordered cut by lifting the special levy 
they've been paying for each sterling 
pound’s worth of meat from two pence to 
mine pence. The butchers’ revolt is stif- 
} fening and expanding, while the amount 
of meat reaching the public is steadily 
| diminishing. 


| No minerals in meat 
 MEaT TROUBLE of another kind is af- 
Pecting the American public. The Inter- 
} National Harvester Company is so dis- 
| turbed by the matter that it is financing 
{an investigation by the Armour Research 
Foundation to confirm the IHC’s fear 
) that fat, juicy steaks on the American 
| Market are not as nutritional as they used 
| to be, because of a lack of tiny quantities 


_ of minerals in the soil. 
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The ultimate blame rests on the fer- 
tilizers generally used on the grazing 
fields. They are charged with not con- 
taining the necessary minerals. Dr. A. J. 
Mittledorf, after a careful examination 
of grazing-field soils, cites a formidable 
list of necessary minerals absent—cobalt, 
copper, iodine, manganese, molybdenum, 
zinc—which cause plants to be deficient 
in these elements. 

Their absence results in a serious de- 
ficiency in the animals fed, and they suf- 
fer consequent nutritional disorders. To 
the public it means that the steaks pur- 
chased are not as valuable as a food as 
they might be. 


Rubles worth more 

RUSSIA BY PLACING the ruble on a gold 
basis made a strong, but temporary, im- 
pression on the economic world. The 
gold standard is something to conjure 
with, especially since the world has 
learned many of the evil effects of its 
abandonment for less stable foundations. 

Nevertheless the purpose of the re- 
valuation was to impress other countries 
with the seeming fact that while other 
countries were devaluing their currencies, 
Russia’s ruble was being revalued up- 
ward. There was also the purpose of 
casting a reflection on the American dol- 
lar by changing the rate of official ex- 
change for U.S. money from 5.3 to 4 
rubles to the dollar. 

With the revaluing of the ruble, Russia 
also reduced prices on food, clothing and 
some other articles sold in the Soviet 
Union, to offset the effect of dearer rubles. 
Best commentary on the realistic value 
of the ruble, as well as the U.S. dollar, lies 
in the fact, that when Russia enters into 
financial transactions with other coun- 
tries, even her satellites, she still demands 
to be paid in U.S. dollars. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington 

ONE oF Washington’s best ministers is 
Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden of the First 
Baptist Church, where President Truman 
attends. A substantial friendship has 
grown between the president and his pas- 
tor. There is no doubt about that. One 
of Dr. Pruden’s problems, however, has 
been the various kinds of publicity, rather 
tedious to handle, which go along with 
whatever a president does. 


Drew Pearson 

SOME OF THIS publicity has been due 
to Drew Pearson of radio and column- 
writing fame. He said in one column 
that the president would attend more 
often than he does if the folks at the 
church didn’t make such a spectacle of 
his coming. Precisely the opposite is what 
the president said. One reason he goes is 
because the First Baptist Church treats 
him as a plain human being with no ex- 
citement or special scenery. Mr. Pearson 
apologized in his column for the mistake 
he made. 

That fellow Pearson is a difficult man 
to make out. As Fred Reissig of the Fed- 
eration of Churches has said, “He has a 
heart of gold.” His thrilling work for the 
Friendship Trains is Drew Pearson at his 
best. The various kinds of liars which 
men on either end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue have called him hardly fit this ad- 
mirable human side of him, 

And he surely has courage. Even ‘his 
severest critics cannot gainsay that. He 
goes after big fish. And he goes after 
men and interests in his columns and 
broadcasts that would seem at times to 
endanger his life. There is often much 
revealed in a man’s.voice. Drew Pearson 


Dr. Blackwelder is pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation in Washington. 
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THE PRESIDENT, PRUDEN AND PEARSO 


»I recall the broadcast, he predicted thi 


on the telephone in a private conversa: 
tion is in complete contrast with his ex | 
cited and exaggerated voice on the radio) 
He speaks in a quiet, cultured tone as on 
would expect from a son of Dr. Pa 
Pearson of old Chautauqua fame. 


Haywire? i 

THE LATEST set-to was stirred up by 
Pearson’s Sunday evening broadcast a fev 
weeks past when he said the First Baptis 
Church was torn in débate over whethe 
to serve a certain inter-racial dinner. A) 


president’s viewpoint would win. 

As a matter of fact, there was no de 
bate of any kind going on. A Pearsoj) 
staff member called Dr. Pruden on Satur 
day previous, but Mr. Pearson evidentl) 
disregarded his fogtworker and wen 
ahead with his broadcast. Again, on — 
following broadcast Mr. Pearson apo’! 
ogized and wrote a very gracious lette: 
which Dr. Pruden showed me. He we) 
sorry for going “haywire” in his broac 
cast, he said. 


How much trust? 
How MUCH can Pearson’s material b" 
trusted? How much of it is haywire? H 
evidently has enough truth in most of hr 
material to keep going and stay out « 
court. He perhaps serves a real functic» 
in the nation as one of the gadflies, puny 
turer Of balloons and shower-up of uw) 
worthy people who prey on the public. 
Dr. Pruden was telling me about th) 
meeting of the Baptist World Alliance — 
his ‘church. Mr. Truman. was. arrivil) 
and as he got out of the car, said to 
secret service man, “Keep a keen eye «: 
things tonight. There is quite a group 
Baptists here.” 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER® 
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“By HAROLD H. LENTZ 


“YOU AREN’T GOING to take your chil- 
‘dren to Germany?” . . . “Do you think 
you'll have enough to eat?” .. . “What if 
you get sick?” Such questions were asked 
‘us as we prepared to visit the dark areas 
§ of troubled Europe. 

, Not daunted, our family of four, in- 
cluding children aged 11 and 8, boarded 
¥ Swedish-American freighter of 6,000 
} tons and departed last July 22 for Gothen- 
} berg, Sweden, first stop in a tour of eight 
} countries. 

} It was something of a novelty to have 
‘children aboard the freighter. Ours were 
} given an open door to many places of in- 
Wterest. One day they baked Swedish 
cookies in the ship’s galley. The chief 
engineer spent much time with them in 
the fascinating engine room. Eleven days 
at sea passed quickly, with no seasickness, 
thanks to the newly discovered drug 
called dramamine. 


IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK one is im- 
essed by the character of the people. 
‘Their honesty and cleanliness are well 
known. It was something of a shock, 
‘however, to see most of the women 
smokers puff on long black cigars. 

| There is a reticence among these peo- 
le to speak English, though many of 
them are able to do so. They think their 
English is not good enough to display to 
One coming from America. On the train 
| tide from Gothenberg in: Sweden to Co- 


ERMANS ARE STILL HUNGRY 


An American family found that Germany is making slow progress in recovering 


from the war. But Christians have faith strong enough to uphold them in distress 


penhagen in Denmark we had shared our 
compartment with several Danish people. 
In answer to our query as to whether they 
spoke English, they had replied with a 
head-shake in the negative. Therefore we 
conversed with each other for eight hours 
in the sign language. Imagine our sur- 
prise as we left the train to haverone of the 
gentlemen in our compartment suddenly 
exclaim to our son, “Well, Tommy, soon 
you will be able to go to bed for the 
night.” The amazement which we ex- 
pressed provoked great laughter on his 
part. 


AN AIR FLIGHT from Copenhagen to 
Hamburg took us quickly from a land of 
plenty to an area of great want. From 
the air it was evident that there were no 
cars on the deserted German roads. In 
the city of Hamburg war ruins were 
everywhere. At one point in the city al- 
most complete destruction stretches for 
three miles. It is said that 25,000 bodies 
still lie unburied beneath the great heaps 
of debris. 

In the main railroad depot one looks 
up through the destroyed roof to the open 
sky. Walls on all sides are blackened 
from fire bombs. Only a few people stand 
around in the once crowded terminal. 
Poorly clothed, they look with curiosity 
at the Americans. On the train we kept 
a watchful eye on our luggage, but in 
spite of precautions a young woman, 
leaving the train at Hannover, managed 
to seize our daughter’s suitcase and flee 
among the crowd. 
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POSTWAR GERMANY 
Wreckage is still piled up in many cities 


Losing all clothing except what she 
was wearing was a poor way for a little 
girl to begin the first day of a month’s 
stay in Germany, where there could be no 
replenishing of a wardrobe for several 
weeks. But, fighting back tears, she ex- 
pressed the hope that the stolen clothes 
would help someone in need. 


THIS JOURNEY undertaken. be- 
cause of the invitation I had received to 
lecture at the international assembly of 
the Luther Academy, held the first two 
weeks in August at Goslar, Germany. 
Goslar, situated in the Harz Mountains, is 
a beautiful old city. 

In order to identify ourselves fully with 
the faculty and students attending the 
Luther Academy, we ate with them in- 
stead of at the government hotel which 
was “off limits” to Germans. Meals were 
served in the Altsheim, a home for the 
aged, conducted by the Inner Mission 
Society. 

There was no breakfast at all for those 
attending the Academy. Usually a hard 
14 
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roll, munched at mid-morning, carri€ 
one through to the noon meal, the large: 
of the day. Lunch consisted always 
two dishes. The one was usually a “swe> 
soup.” It was like a thin porridge with 
few apples cooked in it. The other w 
a dish of boiled potatoes or boiled ca‘ 
bage. 

No beverage was served. Neither w 
there a salad, dessert or any of the oth)} 
things common to an American dinne! 
In the evening the second dish was elit) 
inated and only the “sweet soup” W 


served. 
SEVERAL PEOPLE slipped into Gos!) 
from behind the Iron Curtain, in ore) 
to attend the Academy. In long conv’ 
sations with them we learned much ab¢ 
the strictures of life in an area whe 
food is alarmingly scarce, people still ol 
appear under the guise of an arrest 
the police, and men are forced to lab 
in mines in search for uranium. The} 
talks gave us much information concer} 
ing methods used to force people iy 
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the Communist party, the poor showing 
of that party in elections, the ban placed 
on religious meetings, and a host of other 
subjects. 

_ It was a surprise to find stores display- 


‘ing many. goods for sale, including gro- 
ceries and meats. However, the state- 
ment by Pastor Heyken of Goslar that 
“these store windows are all lies,” brought 
us back to true perspective. These goods 
are available for display but very few 
people can buy them. So the supply is 
not depleted. The past year has seen an 
a azing improvement in the German 
“economy, due largely to the stabilizing of 
‘the mark. Nevertheless, when the im- 
provement began conditions were so bad 
‘that even a 20 or 30 per cent improve- 
‘ment leaves so much to be desired. 

‘ 


4 REFUGEES CONSTITUTE a tremendous 
broblem for Germany. So many people 
had their houses bombed and have to 
live with those whose homes were spared. 
‘Then the refugees entered many com- 
“munities in great number, further ag- 
gravating the housing problem. The re- 
sult is that no family may have more than 
two or three rooms in their house. Other 
}rooms are occupied by strangers who 
/share the one kitchen and bathroom. In 
a large home five to seven families live 
together. 

Buildings abandoned for many years 
have been reopened to house refugees. 
| We visited one refugee camp which had 


Some of them formerly owned large 
and beautiful estates. Now all their pos- 
essions are represented by three double- 
ck beds and an old wooden table in a 
pom about 12 x 15, separated by cur- 
tains from the other “apartments.” Some 
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of these people are still hoping for the 
return of husband or father, last heard 
from several years ago when he sent word 
that he was a prisoner of the Russians. 
Others have given up all hope. 

Effects of bombing are still plainly 
visible in many parts of Germany. Block 
after block in the cities consist of unin- 
habited ruins. In some places, as in Frei- 
burg, we saw rough wooden crosses atop 
great heaps of debris, with a rusty tin can 
holding a small bouquet of wild flowers. 
Knowing that their beloved dead lie un- 
buried beneath the twisted girders and 
tons of bricks, people have this means 
of paying respect and marking the final 
resting place. 

Although material destruction staggers 
the imagination, the cost in human life 
was infinitely greater. One sees so many 
cripples that at times it seems as though 
every third man one meets on the street 
is Minus an arm, or a leg, or an eye. 

It was heartwarming to receive tributes 
of high praise for Lutheran World Action 
gifts. Marshall Plan money, going into 
the high levels of a nation’s economy, is 
not appreciated by the masses. But the 
gifts of food, clothing, medicine, and re- 
ligious literature sent by the American 
churches are dispelling all ill will and 
building up a genuine gratitude in the 
hearts of Europeans toward America. Be- 
cause of testimony heard personally from 
the lips of grateful Germans, this writer 
is convinced that Lutheran World Action 
has been the greatest boon to peace in 
our generation. 


ONE OF THE DISAGREEABLE events of 
the month spent in Germany was our ex- 
perience with Catholic prejudice and 
abuse of political power. As a lecturer 
in the British Zone, I had sponsorship 
by the British military authorities. Seek- 
ing the same from the American army in 
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the American Zone, I presented the 
proper papers to the department of re- 
ligiqus affairs for the American Military 
Government of Hesse, in Wiesbaden. 

Instead of quick approval, which I ex- 
pected, I was sent back and forth between 
Frankfurt and Wiesbaden, a distance of 
about 35 miles, for four days. I was told 
over the telephone not to come to the 
office of the civilian head of religious 
affairs for the American Military Gov- 
ernment. But after four days I walked 
into his office. On a table were four 
books, all dealing with, and complimen- 
tary to, the Roman Catholic faith. The 
official newspaper of the Vatican was 
much in evidence. Two large cartons of 
calendars advertising an American Cath- 
olic college were near by. In an inter- 
view with this American official I asked 
whether his refusal to certify my papers 
did not constitute an unwillingness to 
honor a request of the Lutheran World 
Federation which was sponsoring me. His 
answer was a brash yes. 

Although he covered over his refusal 
with the statement that he really could not 
do anything for me (the general was 
away for a week and so forth), his re- 


OPPORTUNITIES 

My Aunt Lizzie was a great berry picker. 
she started picking on the fringe and kept moving in as fast as she could 
She could find berries where others didn’t. 

Often her friends were not satisfied with what berries were around 
and started to stomp about for better picking, but Aunt Lizzie just stayed. 
With her cane, she shoved the blackberry stalks around to find many nice 
clusters tucked away from the casual view. She kept wading right 
through the briars, probing this way and that to get her container filled 


pick. 


sooner than anyone else. . 


Blessed is the. man who doesn’t search for opportunities to use; but 
uses those that need not be searched for. 


marks were discredited by the fact that 
20 minutes after leaving his office I pro: 
cured from a man of equal rank, heading 
the agricultural branch of military gov 
ernment, the thing I had been seekins 
for four days. 

Nevertheless I was classified thereafte: 
not as an American clergyman, sponsore¢ 
by the religious branch of military gov 
ernment, but as an observer for the de 
partment of agriculture! 


WERE WE GLAD we had taken the chil 
dren to Europe in these days? Empha' 
ically yes! They had not only learne 
geography and history first-hand, bu 
theirs had been a rather unique spiritué 
experience. They had come to look «@ 


material wealth from a new perspective 
realizing that all of one’s earthly posses 


sions can quickly vanish. They had hear 
people testify to the value of their Chri) 
tian faith in times of distress. ; 

Being forced for a few weeks to eat- 
meager fare had given them a new aj 
preciation of food, and of other blessin 
of everyday life. Consequently, if t 
opportunity came to repeat such exper 
ences we would gladly plunge into Eu 
again—all four of us. 


In the blackberry patch 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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_ WE HEAR A LoT about mental or phys- 
ical health in the newspapers, magazines, 
on the radio. Physical check-ups are ad- 
yvocated constantly. Our mental well- 
‘being is measured by numercus psycho- 
‘logical tests as well as by self-admin- 
‘istered quizzes and questionnaires. 

: The health of the spirit, the condition 
ot the soul, the state of a man’s religion 
-or philosophy of life—which are of su- 
_preme and eternal importance—do not 
‘receive as much stress as how much 
Weight he is gaining or his lack of in- 
hibitions. 

| There are ways by which your spir- 
‘itual health can also be determined. 
There is also a Spiritual Quotient to be 
established. To do this, you require no 
doctor, no stethoscope, or basal metabo- 
lism. A fever thermometer is not needed. 
All you have to do is to read again the 
) pages of the New Testament, and to re- 
view once more the life and teachings 


a gleaming goal toward which, un- 
ainable though it may seem, you can 
ive with all your courage and strength. 
} In the light of the Scriptures, look 
Wpon your inner self as objectively as 
ssible. This self-examination may give 
u a clue as to the state of your present 
Spiritual life. 

| A few questions may aid you in dis- 
. covering your Spiritual Quotient. Only a 
Saint can expect a really high score. There 


e too depressed if you cannot rate as 
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has only been one perfect Life. So do not | 


TIME FOR A CHECK-UP 
By HELMER O. OLESON 


People spend a lot of time and money getting their bodies and minds 


examined. We also need to investigate the state. of our souls 


well as you expect. Regard any deficiency 
as a stimulation to greater devotion to 
the use of God’s means of grace. 


Is THERE AN AWARENESS in your heart 
of the closeness of God, on weekdays as 
well as on Sunday? Do you sense the 
presence of the eternal Spirit all around 
you, in the landscape, the sunset, the sea, 
or in music, art? Paul said that the body 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit. Do you 
feel that the Spirit dwells in you? 

Are you strangely lonely? If you have 
a feeling of belonging to God, loneliness 
should be absent. There is a divine com- 
panionship that can sustain us all. Do 
you worship the Lord with the ease and 
trust of a little child? It has been. said 
that unless you become as a child you 
shall not enter. the Kingdom of Heaven, 


ARE YOU FREE from soul-stirring fear? 
A genuine conviction that God is beside 
you can do much to create a peaceful 
and serene frame of mind, that can face 
such devastating matters as even atomic 
warfare with reasonable equanimity. | It 
has been written that “perfect love casteth 
out fear.” _ 

Are you overly acquisitive or greedy? 
The love of riches can distort a person’s 
view of the world and blind him to spir- 
itual values. 

Do you feel self-righteous? Do you - 
feel far superior spiritually to your neigh- 
bors? Are you proud? Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, and those who, recogniz- 
ing their own limitations, hunger and 
thirst for righteousness. 
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Have you had a feeling of rebirth, a 
new insight into life’s inner meaning, and 
an Appreciation of the life of the spirit? 
Jesus told Nicodemus that no one could 
enter the Kingdom of God unless he is 
born again. Have you an attitude of 
heart that has made it possible to sense a 
divine purpose in things? 

Are you subject to intolerance and race 
prejudice? Recall that the Samaritans, 
though despised by the Jews, were yet 
precious to Christ. Recall how Christ 
showed a friendliness to the despised 
woman of Samaria, and healed the sick 
regardless of race. 

Are you able to forgive those who do 
you wrong? It has been said that you 
should love those who hate you, and pray 
for those who treat you wrongly. 


ARE YOU ACTIVE in church member- 
ship? A love for Christian fellowship in- 
dicates a willingness to organize for the 
purpose of helping others as well as for 
worship, adoration, thanksgiving. 


NO MAN 


¥ 


ha 


Are you capable of repentance whe 
you realize you have done wrong? Or 
must be penitent to be keenly aware « 
the grace of a loving God. 

Do you recognize the importance « 
prayer and realize that prayer is mol 
than petition, and also is an opportuni 
to commune with God? It affords a “quis 
time” which makes possible the receptio 
of spiritual consolation and inspiratiot 

These are sample questions to test you 
spiritual health. A reading of the Ne 
Testament will bring many more que: 
tions to mind, and make you aware ¢ 
the fact that it is not easy to be a prac 
ticing Christian. 

Recognition of personal deficiencies i 
the spiritual realm should not make yo 
despair. Instead it is a challenge to mak 
a fresh start, to pray for a rekindling ¢ 
the fire of faith, for restoration of a clea 
spirit within you. It is a challenge 1 
show more interest in church and Chri 
tian fellowship, to re-read the Scriptur 

How is your spiritual health today? — 


IS GOOD 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


No matter how hard we try, we cannot achieve goodness. We must depend 


on God's forgiveness and mercy which we are assured through Christ 


IT IS WELL to remind ourselves that 
the New Testament faith sees in Christ’s 


Dr. Niebuhr, a professor at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, is probably the best 
known theologian in America. His books, such as 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society’ and "The 
Nature and Destiny of Man,'' have deeply af- 
fected all Protestant thinking. Through an ar- 
rangement recently completed, we shall have a 
brief article by Dr. Niebuhr in “The Lutheran” 
once each month. 
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grace both a new power of righteousne 
and a revelation of God’s mercy towa 
man. The Christian is to be guided | 
the love of Christ. We are to “love a) 


another even as Christ also loved us a) 


gave his life for us.” 

But ultimately not even the most p® 
fect Christian can overcome the variar 
between himself and God by his ov 
moral goodness. The final message 


the Gospel is that “God was in Chit) 
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' reconciling the -world unto himself.” 
' For God “made him to be sin for us who 
“knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 

_ It is interesting to what degree both 
the Christian and the secular world have 
‘been united in the past cemtury in the 
‘general acceptance of the love of Christ 
‘aS the final norm of human conduct. 
But the Christian world has frequently 
‘been as eager as the secular world to 
disavow that part of the Gospel which 
assured sinful men of divine pardon. 

_ This level of the Gospel seemed 
strange, mysterious and incredible. We 
simply believed that we ought to try as 
‘hard as possible to live what was known 
“as the “Jesus way of life.” 


WHAT IS LEFT out of account in this 
“simple moralistic version of the Christian 
' Gospel is that even the highest form of 
‘human goodness is full of contradiction. 
Sometimes we must do evil in order to do 
good. Always we do some evil which 
_we would not have to do but which we do, 
because we look at the problems of life 
' from our particular standpoint. There 
is therefore no moral action which viewed 
“ultimately (as in the hour of prayer) can 
"be acceptable to God except by grace. 
_ Our sacritice of one part of the Chris- 
tian Gospel has produced a situation in 
"which the world is divided between two 
types of moralists, the fanatic and the 
Sentimental moralists. 

The fanatic moralists try to prove that 
What they do is unequivocally good, 
u 
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which it never is. They are like the 
Pharisees, the more fanatic because they 
have a shrewd suspicion that all human 
actions are tainted with some evil and 


they try to cover that up. 


The Russian Communists are the most 
perfect type of fanatic moralists. That 
is what makes them so evil. But we have 
our own fanatic moralists in the western 
world. They are unwilling to admit that 
there is any injustice in our cause. By 
this fanaticism they increase the injus- 
tices and evils which can be found in any 
civilization and in every human heart. 


THE SENTIMENTAL MORALISTS are quite 
conscious of the admixtures of good and 
evil in all human actions. But they try 
vainly to find an action which is abso- 
lutely good. In the middle ages this type 
of idealist went into the monastery. To- 
day they try to bring the world of politics 
(which is notoriously full of moral am- 
biguity) completely into conformity with 
the law of love. 

They do not recognize that even the 
most perfect scheme of justice falls far 
short of the perfect love of Christ. A 
civilization which must make the most 
careful and circumspect decisions in an 
age of hydrogen bombs and cold wars is 
not helped too much by either fanatic or 
sentimental idealists. What we need is 
Christians who assume responsibility with 


» a deep sense of humility and the convic- 


tion that only God’s mercy is finally ade- 
quate to heal the breach between sinful 
man and God. 


THE cross had an incomparable value in putting the cause of Chris- 
tianity before the world. It placed Jesus where mankind could never 
forget him, and it lit up the whole problem of sin and redemption with 
the fire of the greatest of all tragedies. 


—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


A COMMISSION is now preparing a revision of the Lutheran Order of Service, which will be use 


by eight of the Lutheran denominations of America. 


debate has been the introduction of a 


Holy Communion. 


One ipoint on which there has been muc 


“Eucharistic Prayer" into the Order for celebration of th 


Dr. Reed here presents the arguments of the Commission in favor of this prayé 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 


By LUTHER D. REED 


AGREEMENTS ARRIVED at by the Joint 
Commission on the Liturgy have been 
fully reported to the churches and the 
recommendations of the Commission 
have, in general, been favorably received. 
A few items have been widely discussed 
and in some areas seriously questioned. 

The most important of these is the 
Eucharistic Prayer. The Commission has 
carefully considered objections and sug- 
gestions which have been voiced and it 
will present this year a revised report 
which it hopes will meet with full ap- 
proval. The remainder of this article will 
present the Commission’s views, for the 
most part in the form and language which 
the Commission’s report will employ. 


THE HISTORIC Communion Office, from 
the Preface to the Administration, is an 
act of prayer. Its character and content, 
however, have been impaired by the elim- 
ination, during the heat of Reformation 
controversies, of the sentences imme- 
diately following the Sanctus. 

This section included the Words of 
Institution and gave the basic reasons 
for the Thanksgiving. Let us review the 
material and the sequence of parts, be- 
ginning with the exalted strains of the 
Preface and continuing to the end of the 
Eucharistic Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer 
as proposed by the Commission. 

This is all one act of praise, thanks- 
giving, and petition in the order of the 
Creed. It is all addressed to God the 
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Father, with lengthy references to the lif 
and redemptive work of our Lord Jesu 
Christ and with an invocation of the Hol 
Spirit. It is all in the form and mood o 


_ communion or prayer, which is the onl 


manner in which we can address God 

Note significant phrases and sections: 
“Lift up your hearts . . . Let us giv 
thanks . . . It is truly meet, right and sal 
utary that we should give thanks . .— 
Therefore, with angels . . . we laud an 
magnify . . . evermore praising Thee an 
saying: Holy, holy holy . . . Hosanna iv 
the highest. Holy art Thou ... Wh 
didst so love the world as to give Thin 
Only-begotten Son, Who accom 
plished all things for our salvation. Whe 
in the night in which He was betraye: 
. This do in remembrance of me 


Remembering, therefore, His  salutar 
precept, His life-giving Passion 
we give thanks to Thee_. . . beseeck 


ing Thee to accept .. . to bless and sane 


tify . . . so that we may be filled . . . by 
sanctified . .. have our portion . . . Thin 
be all honor and glory ...” Then fo 


lows the Lord’s Prayer, which in this plac 
is a Prayer of Humble Access as we on 
proach the altar. | 


: 


THIS EXTENDED PRAYER, like many Co” 
lects and prayers of the church, lays thy 
foundations for its praise and its petition 
in a recital of God the Father’s love, ©) 
our Lord Jesus Christ’s life and atoniry, 
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death, and particularly in a recital of the 
Institution of the Holy Supper. The 


in Christendom contains these words in 
a central, dominating position. 
When the Words of Institution were 
separated from their framework of re- 
‘membrance, thanksgiving, and petition, 
they were given an independent status and 
a heightened emphasis. The content and 
Meaning of the liturgy, however, were im- 
“paired. The only reminder that the church 
“still regards these sacred words in this par- 
‘ticular place as a part of an exalted act 
‘of prayer, is the rubric which directs the 
minister to say the Verba-as well as the 
| Lord’s Prayer facing the altar. 
_ We must not criticize Luther and his 
associates unfairly. They were more than 
justified in objecting to the impure pray- 
“ers of the. Roman canon. They. could 
not have known, as scholars know today, 
“the full content and meaning of the early 
"Christian liturgies, and so were in no 
/ position to make use of their material. 
Bishop Yngve Brilioth of the Church 
of Sweden in his excellent book, Eucha- 
“ristic Faith and Practice, describes the sit- 
“uation very clearly. “The disfiguring 
‘outgrowths of the Roman Mass had cov- 
ered up, or rather destroyed, much ma- 
“terial of the highest value in the Eastern 
‘and Gallican rites. The pruning-knife of 
‘the Reformation had to clear these 
growths away. But the richer treasures 
‘of the older liturgies were not recovered. 
Thus the operation left a gaping void. .. . 
‘Luther himself does not seem to have 
“known that any other’ ancient liturgies 
‘were in existence.” 
Luther himself doubtless still thought 
of the Words of Institution as a prayer, 
‘even though directing that they be sung 
‘aloud (intoned) by the minister so that 
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all might hear “the chief thing in the — ii 


Sacrament,” namely, the words “given 
and shed for you for the remission of 
sins.” In the Formula Missae he directs 
that the Latin relative clause Qui pridie 
quam apteretur (“Who the day before He 
suffered’) introduce the Words of Institu- 
tion, thus preserving the Verba in the 
form of a prayer, 


AS THINGS WORKED OUT, however, the 
use’ of the Verba alone, without introduc- 
tion or conclusion, even though said 
facing the altar, has come to be regarded 
either as a solemn historical narrative, a 
declaration which assures the congrega- 
tion of Christ’s love and forgiveness and 
gives the warrant for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, or as a mechanistic 
formula of consecration. 

Later in the service these words occur 
again in connection with the administra- 
tion and reception of the bread and wine, 
which was their place and purpose in the 
original Lord’s Supper. 

Probably only a comparative few who 
are familiar with liturgical history and 
literature think of these words in our 
present service as an act of remembrance 
and devotion in the larger framework 


of prayer. Non-Lutherans certainly be- 


lieve that we regard them simply as a 
warrant or a formula, or possibly both. 
The proposed prayer will correct this 
impression. 

None but Lutherans followed Luther 
in his individualistic treatment of the 
Verba, and not all Lutherans approved it. 
His solution of the problem has been 
questioned by his followers in every land 


and century. While most sixteenth cen- — 


tury Orders followed him, others did not. 
The Strassburg Order of 1524, Pfalz 
Neuberg (1543), the Swedish Liturgy of 
1576, as well as the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI (1549), all provided some 
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~ form of eucharistic prayer. 

Various Lutheran liturgies in Europe 
in the nineteenth century, notably Bavaria 
(1879), and Loehe’s Agende (3d ed. 
1884), did the same. Lutheran liturgical 
scholars in Europe today would welcome 
a eucharistic prayer such as is here pro- 
posed, though probably in most countries 
the weight of tradition would prevent its 
introduction. The Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, 1855, and the Joint Synod of 
Ohio, 1863, were the first American litur- 
gies to include such prayers. The recent 
Lutheran liturgies in India (1938), and 
Sweden (1942), have included more or 
less extended prayers of this character. 

The form of our present liturgy has set 
our church apart from all other Chris- 
tian Communions and subjected us to mis- 
understanding and criticism. Our confes- 
sions clearly state our evangelical posi- 
tion, but our present liturgy does not. In 
seeking to resolve this difficulty, the Com- 
mission in its report in 1948 proposed the 
reintroduction of a brief eucharistic 
prayer. 

Discussion of this proposal and dis- 
satisfactions expressed with certain words 
and phrases in the form proposed, re- 
sulted in the reference of the entire mat- 
ter back to the Commission for further 
study and report. 

The Commission is the servant of the 
church. It desires to serve the whole 
church rather than to urge its own pref- 
erences. It has carefully considered the 
objections and suggestions which have 
been voiced and now submits the follow- 
ing revised text which is 55 words shorter 
than the text previously suggested. 


THE REVISED TEXT 
HOLY art Thou, Almighty and Merciful 
God, Holy art Thou, and great is the Maj- 
esty of Thy glory, Who didst' so love the 
world as to give Thine Only-begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth in Him might n 
perish, but have everlasting life; WHo, hat 
ing come into the world, and having fu 
filled for us Thy holy will and having a 
complished all things for our salvation, i 
the night in which He was betrayed, too 
bread; and when He had given thanks, H 
brake it and gave it to His disciples, sayin 
Take, eat; this is My Body, which is give 
for you; this do in remembrance of Me. 

After the same manner also, He took th 
cup, when He had supped, and when He ha 
given thanks, He gave it to them, saying 
Drink ye all of it; this cup is the New Teste 
ment in My Blood, which is shed for yot 
and for many, for the remission of sins; thi 
do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrane 


* of Me. 


Remembering, therefore, His  salutar 
precept, His life-giving Passion and Death 
His glorious Resurrection and Ascension an 
the promise of His coming again, we giv 
thanks to Thee, O Lord God Almighty, ne 
as we ought, but as we are able; and we sv 
before Thee these Thine own gifts of brea 
and wine, beseeching Thee mercifully to av 
cept this our praise and thanksgiving, ar 
to bless and sanctify us and these Thy gif: 
with Thy Word and Holy Spirit, so that w 
and all who partake thereof: may be fille 
with heavenly benediction and grace, an» 
receiving the remission of sins, be sanctifie 
in soul and body and have our portion wi? 
all Thy saints who have been well pleasir 
unto Thee. 

Thine be all honor and glory, O Gor 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in Thy Ho» 
Church, world without end. Amen. (To # 
followed by the Lord's Prayer.) 

Instead of the above prayer, the Mi: 
ister may say the Words of Institution 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER restores 4 
our worship a meaningful feature of t¥ 
historic liturgy. It supplies an adequay! 
conclusion to the “build up” provided | 
the entire section from the Preface to t! 
Sanctus. We have the exhortation “Let 
give thanks” and the assurance “‘it is trut 
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| but, except for limited Festival references 
‘in the Proper Prefaces, we do not say for 
what we are giving thanks. 

2 Ignoring our Lord’s example, “He took 
bread and when He had given thanks,” 
"we come to the Lord’s Table with no 
| proper prayer of blessing upon the gifts 
‘we are to receive. Our thanksgiving for 
‘all that is here imparted is far from full 


_ The above text is a pure text, free from 
all mediaeval impurities to which the Re- 
‘formers objected. In addition to com- 
pleting and strengthening the act of 
thanksgiving and asking a blessing upon 
he gifts, it satisfies other devotional and 
doctrinal requirements. 

Devotionally, the prayer effectively re- 
ates the particular celebration of the 
‘Sacrament to the original Lord’s Supper 
| and aids the devout worshiper in his acts 
| of remembrance. Our people should not 
| be deprived of these historic and mean- 
| ingful sentences, so evangelical, so inspir- 


_ing and comforting, which practically all 
| other Christian communions cherish and 


| use. 


SOME FORM of eucharistic prayer is 
found in every early Christian liturgy, 
and, with some variations, in practically 
"every other Christian liturgy today. The 
Prayer is not provincial. Neither is it 
“merely ancient or modern. Its voice is 
the voice of the Church Universal of all 
times and climes. No other part of the 
liturgy is older or purer. As a historic 
church we should restore this historic 
“evangelical feature to our worship. 

_ The materially revised text now sug- 
‘gested conforms to the historic pattern 
but excludes certain words and phrases 
which, though in universal Christian use, 
have met with objection. In the further 
effort to satisfy strongly expressed desires, 
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form, the present use of the Words of 
Institution alone without introductory or 
concluding prayer forms. Those who re- 
gard these words simply as a declaration 
or a formula can continue to use the 
present form. 

Those who wish to include these words 
as an act of loving remembrance and 
obedience in a larger prayer form which 
will prolong the note of thanksgiving and 
invoke a special blessing, will wish to use 
the prayer submitted by the Commission. 
There can be no possible reflection upon 
either group or upon our church’s past. 
Both forms will have equal dignity and 
authority. It will simply be a matter of 
choice as to which form shall be used. 


THE Liturcy is a living, growing thing. 
Every age makes its contributions and its 
revisions. Diligent liturgical scholarship 
and the ecumenical spirit of our time 
make it possible for us now, as it was not 
possible generations ago, to enrich the 
services of our day with evangelical and 
spiritually meaningful forms recovered 
from the forgotten treasures of the early 
church. 

Luther and his associates in the six- 
teenth century did more than simplify 
and purify the corrupt text of the Roman 
Mass of their time. They employed the 
vernacular in public worship, promoted 
popular participation by introducing the 
congregational hymn, and made other 
significant constructive reforms. We have 
an exceptional opportunity to treat our 
services constructively today. This should 
rest upon us all with the weight of an 
obligation. 

The Commission appreciates the. gen- 
erous and warm approval which the 
church has given its other recommenda- 
tions. It earnestly hopes that this revised 
text and the proposal of an alternate form 
will be received with equal favor. 
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There Are a Thousand Mt. Airy Men 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


This seminary has trained ministers for service in every are 


of the United States and Canada and for the overseas fiele 


EVEN A CLERGYMAN’S patience is se- 
verely tested when he discovers after a 
spine-jarring, 10-day, 500-mile horseback 
ride across the backbone of the Appala- 
chians, that all his assorted aches and 
pains are for nothing! 

There is evidence that just such a mis- 
carriage of comfort is the reason why the 
United Lutheran Church’s largest the- 
ological seminary is located today in 
Philadelphia’s Mt. Airy section instead 
of occupying a commanding view of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. : 

The horseback ride took place about 
1843. At that time the ministers of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania were not 
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seeing eye-to-eye theologically with fe 
low clergymen of the General Syno 
They weren’t especially anxious to ha” 
their young men trained for the ministi 
at the seminary in Gettysburg, Pa. 


INFORMED OF THIS feeling, officials 
the Synod of Ohio approached delegat 
to the 1842 convention of the Ministeriv’ 
requesting favorable consideration : 
sending young men to their new Colu” 
bus Seminary. The idea caught hold. 
joint committee was appointed, recojl 
mended that the eastern group name fcr! 
representatives to serve on the board | 


‘directors of the Ohio institution. 
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- This was done. On horseback the quar- 
tet ‘set out for their first meeting. Ten 
days and a hundred aches Jater, they ar- 
tived in Columbus to discover that they 
couldn’t legally take their seats with the 
board. Someone had forgotten to take 
care of a charter stipulation limiting board 
membership to eight. The easterners 
brought the total to 12. 

- The Ohioans were embarrassed, the 
Pennsylvanians sorry. But there was 
nothing for the latter to do except throw 
an extra blanket on the saddle and ride 
—eastward. 

- Reporting to the Ministerium, the 
quartet found their associates felt as they 
did: “Resolved to revoke all obligations 
entered into with Columbus Seminary in- 
asmuch as the Synod of Ohio has not ful- 
} filled its obligations!” 

By 1846, the Synod of Ohio had made 
the necessary charter changes, but dis- 
ussion on the Ministerium floor by this 
me had changed, now favored establish- 
ment of “our own school.” Although steps 
were taken toward this end, it wasn’t un- 
til 1864 that synodical pastors saw 14 
young men enrolled in the first classes 
conducted temporarily in the Lutheran 


_ THE FIRST SEMINARY building was lo- 
| cated at 212 Franklin Street, down in the 
section of Philadelphia which Muhlen- 


The faculty consisted of two English pro- 
fessors and two German professors. Equal 
facilities for theological instruction in 
German and English were offered. In 
_ addition, a few of the first students were 
Swedes and Norwegians. 
_ The success of the seminary was such 
that a writer in the Lutheran and Mission- 
"ary in 1867 said, “If God continues to 
| smile upon us, in a few years from 50 to 
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100 students will be in attendance.” Ap- 


parently He did, for they were! 

At the close of the first decade, 163 
young men had been graduated, scattered 
to 13 states. Sixty had entered pulpits 
of the Ministerium, six were located in 
the General Synod, South; three had be- 
come Missouri Synod pastors, and Gen- 
eral Synod and North Carolina Synod 
rolls had both increased by two pastors 
from Philadelphia. 


IN 1873 ‘MANY Sunday schools in the 
Ministerium responded to a plea from 
Seminary. officials by furnishing rooms, 
depending on the size, for $50, $75 or 
$100. (A decade later, another similar 
plea urged the original donors to ‘“‘con- 
tribute another five dollars for the general 
repair” of rooms of the dorms.) 

The same year (1873) additional 
financial assistance came from the Min- 
isterium of New York, which offered to 
endow a professorship. Shortly there-’ 
after, membership of the seminary’s 
board was changed: 32 members from | 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, eight 
from the Ministerium of New York. This 
figure was arrived at on the basis of the 
former’s $170,000 contributions to date 
for buildings and endowment as against 
New York’s $30,000. 

In °84, a West Philadelphia site was 
purchased, but within a year the board 
was dissatisfied with this property. It au- 
thorized the buying of six acres on Ger- 
mantown avenue in the Mt. Airy section 
of Philadelphia, 10 miles from the city’s 
center. On April 15, 1888, work was 
begun on the new site, a three-story dor- 
mitory was underway a month later. (See 
cut on page 24.) 


STANDARDS OF INSTRUCTION have al- 
ways been high at the seminary. The 1900 
catalog stated “lectures are delivered, text- 
books used and papers prepared, as the 
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requirements of the several departments 
seem to the professor to require. All stu- 


dents, whatever their attainments and 
diligence, are expected to spend at least 
three years in the study of theology. The 
aim of the course not being chiefly to 
fill the memory with an accumulation of 
material for examinations, but to afford 
time for the deliberate maturing of con- 
victions and those spiritual exercises 
through which alone men become trained 
to be spiritual leaders, all haste in the 
attempt to cover the entire range of 
studies in a brief time, to which the 
straightened means of students often give 
a special temptation, is discouraged.” 

There never has been a tuition charge 
at Philadelphia Seminary. There is a 
_ contingent fee of $40 a semester (was $8 
in 1900). Today, students pay the semi- 
nary about $9.50 a week for meals; in 
1900, “board can be found in the neigh- 
borhood for $3 a week.” 

The first building (1864) cost $10,000 
and occupied only the ground it was built 
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Schaeffer-Ashmead Memorial Chapel 


on. Today there are 17 buildings locate 
on 12 acres, valued at $1 million. 


COMPARED WITH the 14 students er 
rolled the first year, the student bod 
in 1950 is composed of 100 plus a grac 
uate school enrollment of 58. Normally 
the student body numbers about 100, bt 
registration for the 1950-51 term ind 
cates that all records will be broken thi 
fall. The student body should numbe 
120, which includes the largest incomin 


» Class in the institution’s history—5S5! Thi 


influx of students is attributed directly. t 
the general reputation of the seminar 
and its graduates. 

Over one thousand young men hay 
gone from the Mt. Airy campus to occup 
pulpits of the United Lutheran Churel 
Today, there are Philadelphia-traine 
pastors and missionaries in the Unite 
States, Canada, Iceland, Hawaii, Puert 
Rico, France, Finland, Germany arm 
elsewhere. There are native pastors | 
India and Japan who have taken the 
theological work on the Philadelph 
campus. 

The president and secretary of th 
ULCA—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and D) 
F. Eppling Reinartz—were Philadelphi 
Seminarians, as were four ULCA sy 
odical presidents—Dr. Emil E. Fisch» 
(Ministerium of Pennsylvania), LD 
James P. Beasom (California), Dr. Fre’ 
erick R. Knubel (New York), and L 
Charles A. Linn (Georgia-Alabama) . 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the ULC hy 
six Philadelphia-trained pastors on 
roster—Drs. P. D. Brown, G. Mort 
Smith, Henry H. Bagger, F. R. Knub» 
Fry, Reinartz. ULCA college and sens 
nary presidents who call Philadelpiy 
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Melphia’s own Paul J. Hoh, Marion’s John 
Fray, Susquehanna’s G. Morris Smith. 

| _ Such notables of the Church of yester- 
year include Philadelphia Seminarians 
#Charles M. Jacobs, Theodore Emanuel 
Schmauk, and Edward Traill Horn, 

' Today, Philadelphia’s Dr. Luther D. 
eed heads the all-important Joint Com- 
mission on Lutheran Liturgy. Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, dean of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary’s graduate school, is a sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
and serves as consultant to several United 
ations commissions, most notably, the 
one on human rights. 

On every United Lutheran Church for- 
@ign mission field, with the single excep- 
tion of British Guiana, Philadelphia- 
trained pastors and/or missionaries are at 
work. 


- FROM A SUCCESSFUL campaign during 
}Christian Higher Education Year, Phila- 
Idelphia Seminary will receive $200,000; 
Ifrom the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
($145,000), the New York Synod 
($40,000), and the Pittsburgh Synod 
($15,000). 
Since the most pressing need at the 
/Seminary is renovation of existing build- 
ings, the board of directors have ap- 
)proved the following allocations of CHEY 
funds when contributed: 
' Main dormitory renovation—$27,000 
. exterior renovations, repairs to pro- 
Bors: homes—$22,750 power 
“house and installation of new steam lines 
-—$64,000 . . . exterior renovation of 
"Graduate Hall—$2,000 . . . library im- 
provements and renovation—$85,000. 
' The fact that no extensive or radical 


Mt. Airy's Hagan Hall 
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changes have to be undertaken is attrib- 
uted by the seminary administration to 
the loyal support of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary and the Men of Mt. Airy, organiza- 
tions of friends of the seminary inter- 
ested in its general welfare. 

Eleven years ago the Women’s Aux- 
iliary was founded. It now has 10,000 
members, who were largely responsible 
for beginning an ambitious program of 
campus improvement. 

Two years ago under the direction of 
Dr. Peter P. Hagan men of the church 
lined up in support of this program, and 
eventually organized Men of Mt. Airy. 

Through the efforts of these groups, 
seven buildings have been renovated—_ 
lecture hall, North Dormitory, graduate 
hall, refectory, and three professors’ 
houses. In addition, members of~-the 
Church of the Ascension, who use the 
seminary’s Schaeffer-Ashmead Memorial 
Chapel for regular services, renovated the 
interior of that building as a gift to the 
seminary. 

Although CHEY funds will not pro- 
duce sufficient funds to complete all ren- 
ovation the administration seeks, it is 
expected that the two auxiliaries will fur- 
nish the “difference” following comple- 
tion of the CHEY campaign. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLAC: 


This week read Exodus 15:1-21 


AMONG THE POETIC MASTERPIFCES of 
all literature appears this sublime Song 
of Moses. It is a magnificent hymn of 
praise appropriately sung in celebration 
of Israel’s deliverance at, the hands of 
Jehovah. A legacy of liberty, it abounds 
in exquisite beauty, vivid sequence, spon- 
taneous expression, and noble thought. 

This hymn is ancient. Its very forms 
of expression are early, dating’ back to 
Egypt. Whatever the revisions made in 
later times, the original form of the poém 
doubtless derives from desert days. As 
Professor E. Sellin of Berlin has said, 
“Verses 3-10 show clearly that the song 
belongs to the same historical era as the 
events which it celebrates.” 


THE POETRY of all early peoples is older 
than their prose. In poetry the recital of 
memorable events appears in fixed and 
stirring expression and readily finds a 
place in instruction,and worship. Thus 
the Song of Moses, the earliest victory 
hymn of the Hebrews, gave expression to 
their faith as in subsequent history they 
celebrated the passover and engaged in 
other forms of divine worship. Among 
other Hebrew hymns are the Ark Song 
(Numbers 10:35f), the Song of the Well 
(Numbers 21:17f), and the Song of 
Deborah (Judges 5). 

Like Luther’s Ein’ feste Burg, this 
hymn is majestic and mighty, historic, 
descriptive, and prophetic. God alone 
fights and wins the battle. By his grace 
and power he sets his people free. He 
subdues their enemies, provides protec- 
tion, and fills their hearts with hope and 
praise. The assurance of his judgment 
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The Song of Triumph . 


and mercy turns all fear to faith. 

The Song of Moses should be sur 
rather than subjected to critical study, 1 
lofty cadences cannot be caught ap 
from an appreciation of its spiritual chay 
acter as a revelation of God’s grace. It— 
truly historical, yet it transcends histor» 
moving. in a realm of religious imagine 
tion and motivation. It is only as W 
grasp its concept of grace that we dar 


. to delve into its diverse expressions. 


VeRSE | is editorial, introduced by th 
word “then.” The scene is at the sex 
shore. The children of Israel, who short’ 
before had been caught in the trap b» 
tween the Egyptians and the Red Sea ar) 
were in danger of destruction are now ) 
freedom and security on the other shor? 
They look back upon Jehovah’s triump 
over their pursuers (1-10) and forwam 
to further evidences of freedom in tl 
land of promise (11-18). Uniting wi) 
Moses in the hymn, they give both pe 
sonal and community expression of prai) 
to God by use of the first person he 
form, “I will sing. ‘f 

The song is solely2 a celebration of Ji 
hovah’s glorious triumph. Nothing 
made of Moses. It is a hymn of redems! 
tion by grace alone. While the Egyptia» 
used chariots in warfare, they had not 
yet introduced cavalry. So the expressi¢ 
“the horse and his rider” refers to t¥ 
rider in the chariot or the charioteer. 

On the other side of the sea Moses hi 
directed the Israelites to “stand still ar 
see the salvation of Jehovah” (14:13) 
Now they have really seen it and for t!! 
first time they call God by the significa»; 
term, strength and salvation (verse 2% 
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ich finds frequent expression in later 
ature. (see. Psalm’ 62:2; 118:14; 
Isaiah 12:2). 
The name of God here given is “Jah” 
“Yah,” an abbreviated form of 
fahwe” or “Jehovah.” It appears in 
ch a combination as “Hallelujah” 
raise ye Jah). The Ras Shamra inscrip- 
ons, discovered about two decades ago 
and dated around 1400 B.c., reveal an 
early use of this form of the divine name. 
) THE NAMING oF JeHovaAH “a man of 
War” (verse 3) does not mean that he is 
merely a war god, as in heathen con- 
cept. It refers rather to his singular tri- 
umph, his power alone to overthrow the 
foe (see Psalm 24:8; Isaiah 42:13). The 
ollowing verses (4-10) describe in dra- 
Matic movement his victory over the 
Pharaoh and his hosts. 
In the description, as is characteristic 
Hebrew poetry, the imagination has 
ll play. God dashes the Egyptians to 
ath in the depths of the sea (verse 5). 
He sends forth his fiery vengeance and 
| burns them up as dry “stubble” (verse 7). 
e blows his breath upon the waters and 
ey pile up “as a heap,” as “congealed” 
‘or “solidified (verse 8). While the enemy 
became very boastful in his confidence 
Hof victory (verse 9), Jehovah lets him 
sink suddenly “as lead in the mighty 
waters” (verse [0). The poetic cadence 
the Hebrew sentences is rapid, abrupt, 
and superb. 
' Turning from the seaside scene of judg- 
‘Ment visited on the Egyptians, the poet 
takes a prophetic look out over the land. 
With even more majestic and descriptive 
terms he depicts Jehovah, the incompa- 
ble One, as guiding by his grace and 
vingkindness his people to security in 
the promised land (11-17). 
" Other peoples, Philistines, Edomites, 
Moabites, and Canaanites, watch this 
wondrous work of God with abject fear 
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and trembling. Some parts of the poem, 
as many scholars suggest, may have taken 
form later, long after Israel had become 
securely settled in Canaan. But the pro- 
phetic hope was undoubtedly in the mind 
of Moses as he turned from the victory 
at the Red Sea toward the wilderness 
wanderings. 


JEHOVAH IS DEPICTED as “glorious in 
holiness.” This is the first announcement 
of the holiness of God. The thought is of 
transcendent purity, brightness, and light, 
the very essence of divinity. “And the 
light of Israel will be for a fire, and his 
Holy One for a flame” (Isaiah 10:17). 

In prophetic exaltation the poem por- 
trays God’s people planted in the land of 
promise and assembled in his sanctuary 
(verse 17). It closes with a hallelujah 
chorus, “Jehovah shall reign for ever and 
ever” (verse 18). Then follows a prose 
reference to the triumph at the sea (verse 
19) and the account of Miriam leading 
the women in singing the song (verse 20). 

Gifted in song, Miriam is called “the 
prophetess.” Her “timbrel” was a tabret 
or tambourine, a wood or metal ring over 
which a piece of skin was tightly drawn. 
Oriental women still use this type of mu- 
sical instrument. This is the first refer- 
ence in Scripture to the place of women 
in worship, The music is antiphonal like 
many of the psalms (for example, Psalm 
24). Miriam leads the refrain, which in- 
volves exalted movement (verse 21). 

This is truly a hymn of grace, mercy, 
and redemption. It is prophetic of the 
victory of Christ and his kingdom. In 
his Apocalypse John catches the connec- 
tion, for in his vision he depicts the re- 
deemed “standing by the sea of glass, 
having harps of God. And they sing the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb . . .” (Revelation 
15:2-4). It is always inspiring to sing 
about salvation. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


In Bad Taste 

QUESTION: Some relatives of ours recently 
had a very elaborate church wedding for 
their daughter who had “got into trouble.” 
They first asked me for help and advice. I 
frankly told them that under the circum- 
stances it would be in bad taste to have a 
big formal church wedding with all the 
attendants and a reception to follow. I em- 
phasized this all the more because the boy’s 
family had already refused to attend be- 
cause, they charged, he had been unfairly 
maneuvered into this situation. But I of- 


fered to help them if they would decide to 


have a quiet home ceremony. 

They became indignant and accused me 
of being “narrow-minded.” They quoted 
the Kinsey report in defense, and cited the 
cases of Rita Hayworth and Ingrid Bergman 
as “great people” who are more “broad- 
minded.” They also argued that family loy- 
alty should prompt me to a “more Christian 
spirit.” But I am a teacher of a girls’ class 
and could not approve such a show. 

The wedding called forth a great deal of 
unfavorable comment in the congregation 
and in the community. 

I feel confused by present-day standards 
of morals and manners. I cannot understand 
the attitudes of some church members on 
personal issues of right and wrong. Or am 
I wrong? Do I need a psychiatrist, as these 
relatives say, to “release my inhibitions”? 


Reply: You are right. In warning 
against the bad taste of an elaborate 
church wedding and offering to help in a 
quiet home affair you took a_ proper 
stand. It is unfortunate enough for a 
couple to get involved in such a situation, 
but to flaunt one’s misdoings before a 
congregation and the general public is 
inexcusable. I am quite sure you are not 
the person who needs the psychiatrist. 

At the same time we must all be care- 
ful about our attitudes toward people who 
have got themselves into “messes.” We 
have to entertain a sympathetic spirit to- 
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ward them and be ready to forgive. T 
children are not to be stigmatized becat 
of the misconduct of their parents. 
This case, like many others, poi 
again to the great need of sex educati 
from a Christian point of view, in hon 
school, and church. It should begin 
the home as soon as there is any indi 
tion of curiosity, and continue stage 
stage up through the years. Virtue is r 
an outcome of ignorance or evasion, t 
of enlightenment, Christian attitudes, a 
a grounding in sound behavior. Parei 
ought to welcome the opportunity, a 
prepare to discharge their duty. 


Misguidance 

QueEsTION: A few days ago on a train 
happened into a young mother and a lit 
boy of three and a half years. The youngs: 
knows the capitals of all the states of 1 
U.S.A. He gave answers readily and seer 
quite proud of his achievement, as was — 
mother. He had quite an audience. Is su 
training advisable? 


Repty: This boy has probably be 
trained to be a “show-off.” That is 1 
good. It is likely to encourage him to 
vain and snobbish, whether he is brij 
or not. It may give him a false sense 
his importance and an artificial view 
the world. Freakish specialization is 
sound education. 

Memory performances do not indic 
high intelligence. A certain man w. 
could give the population of any of 
large cities had an I.Q. of only 74. P 
chological history records many cases 
feeble-minded persons performing me 
ory stunts—usually within a narr 
classification of materials. 

Children are not damaged by be 
taught anything within the range of th 
capacities. But they should not be pushy 
Regardless of age or mental capacity tll 
should not be trained for grandstie 
plays. —EARL S. RUDISIL. 
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BOOKS 


Place of the Muhlenbergs in American Life 

_ The Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania. By Paul A. W. Wallace. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
pages. $4. 

In a special foreword to the first volume of the Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
lished in 1942, the late Ernst P. Pfatteicher wrote: “There is a new book entitled The 
azing Roosevelt Family. A book of similar national import might and probably will be 
tten on ‘The Amazing Muhlenberg Family.’ ” 

Under a more modest title this book has now been written by the professor of English 


rature in Lebanon Valley College whose 
inguished biography, Conrad Weiser, 
end of Colonist and Mohawk (1945), has 
eady established his reputation. Here he 
drawn a picture of the domestic and pub- 
life of two generations of a family, the 
Imembers of which played prominent roles 
1 the formative period of the American 
spublic. On the background of a portrait 
the Lutheran patriarch Henry Melchior 
hlenberg, his three sons are brought 
idly to life: Peter, the “fighting parson” 
the Revolution; Frederick, the preacher 
ned politician; and Henry Ernest, the 
f-made botanist who combined the duties 
a college president with those of a pastor. 
he women of the family appear less prom- 
inently, but their influence is by no means 
bverlooked. 
Dr. Wallace has related the lives of the 
our Muhlenberg men to one another and 
their age with insight and imagination. 
e sons, especially, emerge from the leg- 
mdary mists which have long enveloped 
‘them. This is not to say that the char- 
icterizations are definitive. On the contrary, 
is important to observe that the author 
las consciously skirted ecclesiastical and 
heological considerations and has written 
nder the influence of a somewhat romantic 
ception of the Revolution. This explains 
e tendency to apologize for Henry Mel- 
hior’s opposition to the Revolution, to make 
out to be a patriot in 1777, to defend 
patriarch’s scandalous absentee rector- 
‘Ship in Philadelphia, and to view Peter’s and 
rederick’s desertion of their parishes in a 
Slitical rather than an ecclesiastical light. 
But Professor Wallace did not set out to 
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write church history. As the title of the 
book indicates, he is here concerned with 
the role of the Muhlenbergs in the history 
of the state and the nation. To accomplish 
his purpose he has searched and sifted pub- 
lished and unpublished sources, and he has 
brought his disciplined imagination into play 
in piecing together elusive strands of evi- 
dence. The result is a narrative which is at 
once fascinating and informative. Even 
readers who are not normally interested in 
history will be delighted with this book and 
the handsome form which the publisher has 
given to it. THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia 


Beatitudes 


The Higher Happiness. By Ralph W. Sockman. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 174 pages. $2. 

This is a refreshing treatment of a familiar 
Gospel passage, the Beatitudes. Beginning 
with the thesis that “the first requisite for 
being happy is to settle the seat of sov- 
ereignty in one’s life,” Dr. Sockman points 
out that according to Jesus, the sovereign 
must be God. The truly happy life cannot 
be without an adjustment between our lives 
and God himself. 

At no place does Dr. Sockman imply that 
the Beatitudes represent the whole of the - 
Gospel beyond which nothing more is neces- 
sary. Always his comments are in the light 
of the completion of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. The Beatitudes are seen 
fundamentally as teaching—teaching at its 
best and from the master Teacher who re- 
veals the mind of God and not of man. The 
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ethic of Christianity must always be under- 


stood in the wide context of the Christian 
Gospel. 

tn eight illuminating chapters both layman 
and minister will find the preacher and spir- 
itual advisor giving a freshness of meaning 
to that which many times is lost in its very 
familiarity. JoHN W. Coss 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


Good Preaching 

By the Obedience of One. Augsburg. 340 
pages. $2.75. 

This is a volume of 34 sermons by pastors 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. There 
are three sermons each for the three pre- 


Lenten Sundays, for five Sundays in Lent, for’ 


Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, and Easter 
Sunday. There is one sermon for Good Fri- 
day. Each text is taken from one of the four 
Gospels and one of the three for each Sun- 
day is the Gospel for the day. ; 

If one does not find great preaching in this 
volume, certainly he will find good and faith- 
ful preaching of the Word. The most ob- 
vious characteristic is that here we have 
evangelical and expository preaching ad- 
dressed to the contemporary scene. The 
Word is made clear and implications for 
Christian living today are indicated plainly. 

The searcher for sermonic brilliancy or 
for literary allusions or for original illustra- 
tive material will have to go elsewhere than 
to this volume. The contributors to By the 
Obedience of One proceed with the basic 
conviction that Christian preaching is the 
revelation of God and not the exhibition of 
human cleverness and research, that preach- 
ing is the proclamation of a message which 
has its origin in the depths of the eternal 
God and its purpose in the salvation of souls. 
While the one does not preclude the other, 
too seldom do we find them joined together. 

Chicago K. BRUNO NEUMANN 


Job Revised 
Notes on the Old Testament—Job. By Albert 
Barnes. Baker Book House. 263 pages. $3. 


This is a reprint of the Barnes commen- 
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tary, popular with several generations 

Bible students. It was last revised abe 
1844. Dr. Barnes was one of the Prest 
terian pastors subjected to a heresy trial 
the time of the split between “Old Scho« 
and “New School” Presbyterians. He liv 
to be acquitted and to share in the reuni 
of Presbyterianism in 1870. 

According to our present standards it 
difficult to find evidence of any lack — 
evangelical faith or reservations in the ; 
ceptance of the inspired Word. 

Dr. Barnes accepts Job’ as a_ histori: 
character. He rejects the theory that f 
book is either drama or an epic poem | 
the grounds that these literary forms di 
from the age of Greece. He does not belie 
that the book is intended to be an accur: 
history of Job’s life, but rather illustrat 
of the principle that all trouble is not 
direct punishment of particular sins. As 
the author, Dr. Barnes admits that there ¢ 
be only conjecture. He supports the theo 
however, that it was written by Job. 

Springfield, Ohio * AMos JOHN TRAVER 


Mennonites in Mexico 

Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
Schmiedehaus. Cuauhtemoc, 
Verlag. 1948. 307 pages. $2. 

The author is a German who has lived’ 
Chihuahua for a quarter of a century ¢ 
has had: intimate contacts with the Men 
nite colony in the hills west of that city. 
traces the historical background of this © 
for the last 300 years and their hegira fr 
northern Germany to Prussia, Russia, C 
ada and to their present-day abode. 

It is remarkable in this changing we: 
how these people have been able to hold 
to their beliefs despite storms. The insiste 
to educate their children in their own sche” 
has always brought conflict with the ¢ 
authorities of the lands they resided in. E> 
in Mexico there was trouble some years — 
on this score. 

Typographically the book isa failure, @ 
was produced on a job press with lim) 
facilities. But the story is so interesting i 
one overlooks this. EDMUND TRENKE? 

New York City 


By Wa 


Mexico. Rem 


The Luthee 


ORWAY: Oslo.—One afternoon in Feb- 
ry the Americans lost to the Norwegians 
a skating speed tournament. As we lis- 
ied to the closing radio account of the 
urnament, my Norwegian friend pointed 
t to me rather positively that the outcome 
id never really been in question. It was 
xpected that the Norwegian team would 


‘It wasn’t a statement which could be called 

Joasting. It was to me a sign of recognition 
the fact that from the cradle to old age 
he activity of the Norwegian people is de- 
r ined by the land in which they live. 
ong, long years ago they. had adapted 
selves to it. Out of the necessity of 
ng with the mountains, the snow, the 
ng winter season, has come the ability to 
el in winter sports. 
} One sees the equipment for winter sports 
week long, but the sight of thousands 
on thousands of people heading for the 
ntains on a weekend is truly astonishing. 
l trains heading for skiing country are 
mmed. Oslo itself is within easy distance 
all winter sports. 


| How pores THIS AFFECT church-going in 
0? Having attended only churches within 
© itself in the few months my wife and 
thave been in Norway, we accepted im- 
iediately the invitation of friends to visit 
ne of the chapels built by the state church 
n the heart of the mountains. 

| It has been our observation that few young 
People attend church. Was this a completely 
ccurate statement of church life within 
is Lutheran land? What did the ski chapels 
omplish? Did the young people attend? 
On that Sunday we awoke to a dreary, 
wey day. At the station, however, we 
Moticed a sign hanging under the clock, a 
Painted sun with the words, “SUN IN THE 
IGH MOUNTAINS.” The railroad understood 
at Oslo would want to know that, and the 
Ousands we saw carrying skis were wit- 
Messes of the fact that the sign was read. 
Our destination was Holmenkollen Chapel, 
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located about 20 minutes by train from the 
center of Oslo, We felt somewhat out of 
place in our city clothes, for our fellow 
passengers were dressed in the practical out- 
fit of skiers. Each carried his ski poles. The 
skis themselves, for safety’s sake, are not 
allowed on the trains but are strapped on 
specially built receptacles located on the 
side of the train. 

Young and old were heading for the 
mountains—the school children, the business 
girl, the business executive, the housewife. 
All ages, all occupations have this national 
fever of “skiingitis” which occurs each win- 
ter when the first snowflake falls and does 
not leave until the spring thaw. 


WE HEADED UP a long, winding road to- 
ward the chapel. We had plenty of time. 
It was only 11:15. Phe service did not begin 
until 12. On the way we dodged speeding 
sleds which careened dangerously around 
the curves. One skier nicely avoided the 
problem of taking off his skis to get over a 
high fence from the road. He simply climbed 
a pile of snow, stood poised for a moment 
on top of the fence, and leaped over it with 
ease and grace. 


HOLMENKOLLEN CHAPEL is not far from 
the ski jump. It is built entirely of pine 
wood, prepared in some way which stains the 
timbers a rich brown. The vertical lines of 
this chapel make it appear to have grown 
there quite naturally among the tall fir and 
pine trees. Although all the churches we 
have visited are massive, we were surprised - 
to see the tall slender edifice we approached. 

On the doors were giant hand-wrought 
hinges which made us exclaim with admira- 
tion. Inside the chapel the wood was a warm 
golden tone, giving a glow to the room 
dotted here and there with brilliant spots of ~ 
color from the stained glass windows. These 
depicted Biblical scenes like many of our 
church windows at home, but we believe all 
the figures had either light or red hair which 
made the windows look unfamiliar to us. 
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In the back of the nave in the largest 
window a beautiful, strong Christ welcomed 
children and adults to himself—and he had 
bright red hair. We were reminded of one 
of our favorite pictures of Christ which 
adorns the Church of the Abiding Presence 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


THE SERVICE began at noon. We were told 
that this was to be a shorter service than 
those of the city churches. It was perhaps 
15 minutes shorter, but it lasted almost an 
hour and a half. The sermon of the young 
pastor was based on the story of the miracle 
of Jesus changing water into wine. His illus- 
trations—which are uncommon in Norwe- 
gian preaching—-brought the message into 
relationship with everyday problems. His 


theme was “Bringing Christ into the Home.” 


He discussed the importance of Christ in 
marriage, deplored the increase of diyorce, 
and gave practical suggestions how Jesus 
Christ might be brought more effectively 
into the home. 

He had the attention of the whole congre- 
gation, made up predominantly of young 
people in skiing costume. The sermon was 
about 35 minutes in length. Long sermons 
are the general rule in Norwegian churches, 
and this is one of the criticisms I have heard 
voiced by the younger generation. 

It was a pleasant experience for us to 
see sO many young people in church, even 
though we were aware of the fact that thou- 
sands of others never attend. The Holmen- 
kollen Chapel has a seating capacity of about 
250. Every seat was taken. This is a sight 
one sees rarely in the city churches. 

“Are there usually so many here as to- 
day?” I asked one of the young people. 

“Oh yes! this is quite usual,” was the 
answer. 

GEORGE N. THOMPSON 


KINGDOM OF JORDAN: 
March 8.—AFTER OVERCOMING many dif- 
ficulties, the premises of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion at Bethlehem-were made ready to ac- 
commodate the personnel of the Syrian Or- 
phanage. It is regretted that no more or- 
phans could be admitted on account of lack 
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Bethlehem. 


of room. Dormitories in the orphanage lc 
like the berths of a ship, as bedsteads had 
be built over each other to provide enot 
beds for the boys. 

This measure has made it ‘ possibile to d 
ble the number of orphans in the place. ° 
there are many applications for admiss 
which cannot at the present be accepted. 

What is going to happen to boys ¥ 
complete the school work at the orphana; 
This is a problem which is becoming m 
important as the work in the institut 
progresses. Néed is felt for starting a sch 
of education for teachers, but lack of 
commodation seems to be the main difficu 

After much give and take Dr. Edwin M 
was allowed to use a section of the Augu 
Victoria building on the Mount of Oli 
The new place is to become a branch of 
Syrian. Orphanage for teaching the bli 
This school for the blind will teach mi 
handcrafts to both girls and boys. The 1 
of the building is being used as an Inter 
tional Red Cross hospital for the refugs 

All the trades sections of the Syrian | 
phange are at present in the hands of 
Jewish authorities. These include the 
lowing—a tailoring shop, a carpentry sh 
a tile factory, a pottery, a shoe-mak 
shop, and a printing press. For reoper 
such trades both place and equipment 
not available now. 

As a result all applications for trair 
in these trades are being turned down. E 
previous Syrian Orphanage boys who ash 
be allowed to continue in their trade 
regretfully asked to wait, as something m. 
be done in the future. Meanwhile coni 
with the Jews concerning Lutheran proy 
ties is proceeding with difficulty. 

In, Beit Jala near Bethlehem, repair w 
is continuing in the mission’s buildings. 
Lutheran minister has left his residence 
this compound to make room for the g 
orphanage which is to be opened soon 

In spite of the many special and diff 
circumstances that surround the missi 
work, accomplishments have been and 
still being made in.a steady but sure man 

ELIAS N. HADDA® 


The Luth» 


Bomb Green Light 


| In a sample survey of the 


Sollege, 29 out of 44 stu- 
ents said they did not think 
he H-bomb will aggravate 
ird world war, supported 
resident Truman in_ his 
howing of a green light to 
development. . 

Twelve students said yes 
Jwhen asked “will the H- 
mb provoke war with Rus- 
la?” Three had no answer. 
ine opposed Truman’s ac- 
tion in ordering the go- 


Student Council President 
ack Schreiber opined “this 
; another step in the arma- 
lment race—like the atom 
/bomb—but neither Russia 
ior the United States will 
se the bomb for fear of its 
eat destructive power.” 


Burg Seminary Week 
' According to Gettysburg 


Seminary’s Theo-Log, the 
1950 Seminary Week will 
occur May 3-5, will be high- 
ighted by addresses by Dr. 
ames Muilenberg, Daven- 
fport professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages at 
nion Seminary, New York 
sity (the Zimmerman Lec- 
ures); Dr. Otis Rice, pres- 
dent of the Council for Clin- 
cal Training for Theological 
students (two lectures on 
‘pastoral counseling and one 
On alcoholism); and Dr. 
William Van Horn Davies, 
Messiah Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., who will deliver the 
Swope Lecture on Liturgics. 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, execu- 
live director of the National 
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Lutheran Council, will ad- 
dress Seminary Week audi- 
ences twice, on the situation 
of Lutheranism around the 
world. 


Backing That Counts 


The board of directors of 
Vickory’s (N. C.) Chamber 
of Commerce know all about 
GHEY. 

That’s why they voted re- 
cently to co-operate with ‘the 
United Lutheran Church’s 
effort to assist Lenoir Rhyne. 
The Hickory businessmen 
will raise “sufficient addi- 
tional money to ‘build the 
P. E. Monroe Auditorium on 
the college campus on the 
outskirts of the community. 

Several years ago, the C 
of C inaugurated the project, 
raised approximately $100,- 
000, but_the war and sub- 
sequent hikes in labor and 
material costs delayed con- 
tinuing the drive, or starting 
the auditorium. 


Book(et) Brigade 


One hundred three stu- 
dents and faculty members 
at Hartwick College formed 


_a book(et) brigade to move 


the Hartwick Library from 
its old quarters in the Science 
and Administration Building 
to the stack room of the 
newly dedicated Hartwick 
Library. : 

Student spirit ran high as 
100 books a minute were 
pushed along the brigade 
from the old library shelves, 
along the main corridor, 
through an arcade to the 
new building, down a stair- 
way and finally into their 
new stacks. 


CAMPUS 
Midlander on ABC 


Last month, listeners of 
the American Broadcasting 
Company’s network thrilled 
to music of the newly cre- 
ated American Arts Orches- 
tra, performing during four 
Monday night hour-long 
concerts of serious music. 

Wielding the baton from 
the ABC podium was Dr. 
Karl Krueger, brilliant con- 
ductor of such orchestras as 
the Kansas City, the Detroit, 
and others, who was Mid- 
land College-trained. 

Between 1909-13, Dr. 
Krueger attended the ULC 
college, then located in At- 
chison, Kan. 


Carthage Support 

Carthage College students 
blew the top of their $10,000 
goal for Christian Higher 
Education Year at.a student 
rally last month, went on to 
raise $12,382.50! The faculty 
added pledges of over $7,100 
bringing the total amount to 
$19,484.50. There are 514 
students on the campus. 

Seniors averaged gifts of 
$45 per person; freshmen 
raised $3,042; juniors were 
next in line with an average 
contribution of $27. Fifteen 
students turned in pledges 
of $100, all of which are to 
be paid by June 1951. 

President Morris Wee 
called the response “a re- 
markable demonstration of 
a sense of responsibility to 
the church and loyalty and 
confidence in our college... . 
I'm proud of the Carthage 
family, grateful to both stu- 
dents and faculty!” 
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PERSONS 


THE CHICAGO EVERETT MITCHELLS 
. One of ULC's busiest laymen 


It's a Beautiful Day! 

Listeners to the National 
Broadcasting Company’s 
Farm and Home Hour (Sat- 
urdays 1:00 p.M., EST) have 
no trouble identifying the 
voice that opens the program 
with a hale “It’s a Beau-u-u- 
utiful Day in Chicago.” For 
that phrase is Everett Mit- 
chell’s trade mark. , 

An active Lutheran lay- 
man (he’s a member of the 
ULC’s Board of Social Mis- 
sions), he is lay director of 
the church’s CHEY cam- 
paign and is a prominent 
member of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. 

Twice this month he at- 
tracted attention of his sec- 
ular public—once with a 
feature article in the March 
issue of Radio and Televi- 
sion Mirror, another time a 
personal appearance on the 
Boardwalk in Atlantic City 
(see cut above). 

Reason for his seashore 
visit was to attend the meet- 
ing of the Board of Social 
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Missions. Accompanied by 
his wife, he took time out to 
pose in one of the boardwalk 
snapshops, take a great deal 
of ribbing from associates 
about “getting a horse!” 


Board Change 

A change from the Parish 
and Church School Board to 
the Board of American Mis- 
sions will soon be made by 


Rev. William S. Avery, ase’ 
ciate secretary of the form, 
Pastor Avery has accept 
a call to serve the Board 
American Missions at Mia: 
Shores, Fla., effective Apr. | 
Pastor Avery is a graduy 
of Wittenberg College ay 
Hamma Divinity School, a 
has taken graduate work 
Chicago Lutheran Semina’ 
Before coming to the Par. 
Board he was pastor of t) 
mission churches: Chr 
Wantagh, N. Y., and Au» 
burg, Detroit, Mich. 
When he came to the P* 
ish and Church Scho 
Board, Sunday school | 
rollment in the United I 
theran Church had expe 
enced a 10-year drop 
733,837. During the last f) 
years enrollment has been 
the increase, and it is « 
pected that the 1949 ta 
will approach the previc 
all-time high of 832,0" 
Secretary Avery’s leav i 


Ascension (St. Paul, Minn.) Pastor Clarence B, Lund (left) « 
members of the church quartet assembled at 6 A.M. each Suni 
to transcribe "Sunday Good Morning" for WLOL. Sponsored) : 
the city's Council of Churches, program urges listeners to atte 
church, Sunday school, is aired several times on Sunday 


The Luther 


| not affect the enlistment 
gram. The board will 
tinue to press toward the 


of St. Paul’s 
urch, Glasco, Kan., read- 
March Visitor, 


Jers for Squad Leaders 
ads).” 
‘You are hereby selected.” 
‘began, “to lead a squad of 
ck troops in a general 
idvance to be known as 
Operation Church’ to St. 
ul’s Lutheran Church in 
nt. At 1100 each Sunday 
will move out from your 
sent positions and occupy 
Pew on either flank of 
he center aisle. This posi- 
ion is to be held at all odds 
Intil further orders. Re- 
nforcements will be on 
land, or sometimes late, to 
support you. 
' “The platoon sgt. will di- 
fect advance activities. He 
is to occupy his duty station 
later than 1050 each 
day morning armed with 
adequate supply of bul- 
letins. He will direct each 
squad to hill Pew. (If the 
‘Squad occupies another pew 
than you have in mind, just 
smile and forget it.) 
‘“Any squad losing mem- 
‘bers must immediately -re- 
lace the member through 
eration Evangelism dur- 
ng Lent.’ This is an emer- 
gency—all leaves are can- 
celed. (If this secret gets out 
you need not fear a church 
ouncil investigation com- 
Mittee .. . !) Carry on.” 
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- Briefly Speaking 


According to an announcement in the audio-visual 
aid department bulletin at Wittenberg Coliege, “the 
showing of the film, Grapes of Wrath, was stopped 
last night because the juice ran out in the Health 
and Physical Education Building.” 


Promoting CHEY among Frederick (Md.) Lu- 
therans, Pastor W, V. Garrett reminded his mem- 
bers "in 1830, when Gettysburg Seminary was four 
years old, this congregation contributed $1,000 to 
its support. That sum was more than twice the pas- 
tor's salary at that time, and the congregation 
faced a rather heavy debt. In 1950 and 1951, 
Evangelical Church will maintain its loyalty once 
again in its support of the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year Appeal.” 


Mechanized farming has put a rural ULCA con- 
gregation near Falls City, Nebr., out of the ULCA 
Year Book. St. John’s Church was sold at public 
auction last month after mechanization resulted in 
increase in the size of Nebraska farms in that area, 
reduced the number of farm homes, subsequently, the 
number of church members. 


Lutheran DP Janis Kalnins, who recently won a 
CBC song-writing contest, wants to change his 
name. After his entry—music to "The Birds’ Lull- 
aby" by the Indian poet, Pauline Johnson—had 
carried off top honors in Canada, musicians ad- 
dressed their congratulatory messages to “Miss” 
Janis Kalnins. ‘I'm wondering if | should change 
my good Latvian name ‘Janis’ for the English 
‘John'?'' As a youth, this New Canadian was per- 
manent conductor of the National Opera of Latvia, 
has already composed several prize-winning operas 
of his own. 


Members of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ontario, 
recently elected two displaced persons to their church 
council. Both were formerly judges—one in Estonia, 
the other in Latvia. 


Five pounds of sugar, two quarts of milk, a dozen 
eggs, 12 cans of peaches, seven pounds of ham, a 
toaster, two banks holding $11.90, a camera and a 
record player—that was the loot for which a burglar 
recently ransacked an Ohio ALC parsonage. The 
pastor and his family were attending Lenten serv- 


ices at the time. S | 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES : 


mS 


hundred attended fi 
services of Good Shephe 
Church, Columbia, S. C., || 
month (see “The Luthera 
March 15). Organizer is © 
Rev. Harold Park 


Two 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford Lutherans Plan Building 


On Feb. 5 the building site for Grace 


Church and Parish House, Hartford, was’* 


consecrated. The erection of a Lutheran 
church in New England is really news! Lu- 
theranism in New England is decidedly a 
minority group among Protestant churches. 
Yet a new parish house has been completed 
by St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, and new 
church buildings are immediately contem- 
plated by University Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., and by First Church, Waterbury. 


The groundbreaking 
new buildings of Grace Church was con- 
ducted by Pastor Frederick W. Teichmann, 
assisted by the president of conference, the 


Rev. Albert P. Schilke. 


The new Colonial structure will be lo- 
cated at Woodland and Niles Streets, a cen- 
tral, semi-downtown location for a congre- 
gation distributed throughout metropolitan 
Hartford. The cost will approximate 
$190,000. It is estimated that the buildings 
will be ready for dedication and occupancy 
in December. Bessel and Matz of New 
York City are the architects. 


MARYLAND 
St. Luke's Gets Latvian Pastor 


BALTIMORE—Displaced Latvian Pastor 
Valdis Mezezers arrived in Baltimore Feb. 13 
on clinic assignment by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to St. Luke’s Church. He will 


ceremony for the 
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receive six months’ special, training in By 
lish and in practices of the Lutheran Chur 
in America. 

In co-operation with the Board of Am 
ican Missions, one of the members of | 
congregation made her furnished hoy 
available to Pastor and Mrs. Mezezers d 
ing their training period in Baltimore. 
an informal reception by the congregati» 
the women of the church surprised the cli 
pastor and his wife with foodstuffs. 

Pastor and Mrs. Mezezers were obliged’ 
leave their congregation of 2,500 memb 
in Latvia on 15 minutes’ notice when 
communists took over Latvia. | 

A service is planned for Latvian Luther ~ 
of Baltimore in St. Luke’s Church Pz 
Sunday afternoon. Pastor Mezezers 
preach to the Latvians of Washington, D. 
Easter Sunday afternoon. : 

In a recent address at a CHEY rally 
Baltimore, Dr. Raymond J. Seeger, Mas 
land Synodical Director of the CHEY 
peal, said: 


"Secular education insists that 'To do, 
must know.’ Christian education urges ft 
'To/ do, one must know God.’ God me 
‘The Difference.’ He alone provides us 
and meaning to all life—to school life. Ck 
is the ‘united’ Lutheran determination 
provide classrooms where Christ can en’ 
textbooks on history and philosophy, scie 
and literature, where His light shines; tee 
ers who will give Him allegiance!" 

Dr. RayMonp J. Seeger will speak ay! 
Baltimore District Lutheran Brotherhe 
rally-dinner at Trinity Church. 
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more, effective May 1. 

PRESIDENT OF SyNop Fire spoke at the 
}5th anniversary of Redeemer Church, 
Vashington, March 12. 

BA CONFERENCE On Negro Work was held 
t Redeemer Church March 16. Executive 
retary R. H. Gerberding, Board of Amer- 
n Missions, ALC Director of Negro Work 
E. Krebs, Synod President Fife, Pastors 
R. Tabor, and James Somersille par- 


ded the Atlantic Region Lutheran Student 
onference at Buck Hill Falls. 

; All families of St. Luke's, Silver Spring, 
_ have been put on the subscription list of 
"The Lutheran.” 

_ DEpIcaTION of St. Andrew’s Church, Cap- 
jitol Heights, is planned for April 30. 

| TRINITY’s, Reisterstown, new parsonage 
h ill be dedicated April 16. 

| Other dedications: Redeemer, Baltimore, 
}May 7; Woodbine Parish House, May 21; 
‘Ascension, Baltimore, June 4. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 


MINNESOTA 


| 
/Northwest Synod mission in Persia, Iowa, 
i 


Attending a recent educational 
institute in Binghamton, N. Y., 
‘were Pastors Howard Kuhnle, 
"Paul C. White, Fred J. Fiedler 
Vand Chrisenberry A. Ritchie 
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Missions to become a missionary to the 
Indians at Rocky Boy. He assumed his new 
duties March 15, succeeding the Rev. George 
Overdier, who has been called to Phillips, 
Wis. 

THe Rev. Marvin MOLL, who has been 
working as representative for the synodical 
home mission board, has accepted a call to 
Faith Church, Walters, will succeed Pastor 
Holmquist, for whom he supplied since the - 
latter’s resignation last fall. 

Pastor JOHN SHANNON and his family will 
have a parsonage in which to live on or by 
Aug. 1. So said members of First English 
Church, Billings, Mont., at the recent con- 
gregational meeting. 


Sunday school leaders in Minnesota will 
hear Mrs. Mabel Fenner, of the Parish and 
Church School Board, when she comes in 
this territory late in April. 


St. JoHN’s, Mound, gave the green light to 
proceed with the addition to the present 
building to cost at least $30,000. The new 
unit will contain classrooms, an assembly 
room, heating plant and modern kitchen. 

MEN OF MINNESOTA congregations will 
gather at Mt. Carmel Church, Minneapolis, 
on April 20 for the Central Conference 
Brotherhood’s Annual Banquet. Synod’s 
President Paul Bishop will speak. 

Tue Rev. ROBERT BARTELS, assistant pas- 
tor of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 
has been called by Bethlehem Church, 
Billings, Mont., to be their first pastor. This 
congregation was organized in December by 
Field Missionary Paul Gerberding. 

THOSE WHO ATTENDED dedication services 
are talking about the new parish house of 


Members of St. Paul's Chun 
Vincennes, Ind., will dedic: 
this new church, erected on 
site of the former building,, 
Palm Sunday. Synod Presid: 
F. M. Hanes will preach 


Richfield Church, Minneapolis. A chapel, 
library, church parlor, pastor’s study are in- 
cluded in the new unit. The entire struc- 
ture cost $100,000. Feb. 12 marked the 35th 
anniversary of the congregation. 

Hoty Trinity, Minneapolis, has been 
having “Easter crowds” recently. The an- 
nual report of this congregation showed 
grand total receipts for 1949 at $79,058 of 
which $33,137 was for benevolence. 

MANY CONGREGATIONS in Minnesota have 
made minor but important improvements. 
At Crosslake, where many fishermen and 
resorters will worship, a stained glass win- 
dow Christ, the Good Shepherd has been 
placed over the entrance. .. . At Epiphany, 
Minneapolis, new cathedral lanterns have 
been installed. . . . At Trinity, Lindstrom, 
the parsonage kitchen has been modernized 
and an oi! burner installed in the church. 

. . Special memorial gifts, including a bap- 
tismal font, offering basins, credence table 
were received by St. John’s Church of Great 
Falls, Mont. PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


MISSISSIPPI 
Senatobia Lutherans Organize Church 


The story of the organization of St. Paul's 
Church was given top-billing by Réligious 
News Service this month. RNS believed it 
was “the first church property owned by DPs 
in the United States.”—Ed. note. 

March 5 was a great day for Lutherans 
of Mississippi, particularly of Senatobia, 
when St. Paul’s Latvian Evangelical Lu- 
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theran Church was dedicated and recei 
into the Synod of Mississippi. 

Having worshiped for some time in 
Presbyterian church Latvians of Senate 
and surrounding country now have tl 
own church secured at a cost of $3,500 « 
over 2,000 man-hours of loving labor. ~ 
building is valued at $10,500. 

St. Paul’s Pastor Pavils (Paul) Kirson: 
delayed pilgrim himself, has banded a ¢ 
gregation of 264 communicants and — 
children to have a baptized membership 
403. His parish covers seven counties. 


Opening the door of the church after 
presentation of the keys by lay presiden™ 
St. Paul's Jekabs Se 


(former department store executive in | 


church council, 


via), was Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, execu 
secretary of the Board of American |" 
sions of the ULCA, who led the proces: 
into the church. The opening hymn, sun» 
Latvian was Luther's ‘A Mighty Fortress 


Our God." 


A choir of 40 voices, conducted by Al’? 
tine Ruks, sang “The Nineteenth Psalm. 

Part of the service was conducted by 
Rev. Valdemar Rolle, a recent arrival 
will be located near Greenville, Miss.. 
serve Latvian new neighbors in that are 

After lunch in the dining hall of 
Junior College in Senatobia, the congre 
tion sang several Latvian folk songs and 
Latvian Ambassador to the United States, 
Hon. J. Feldmanis, spoke to the group } 
ing them of world conditions as they affe« 
Latvia and of his pleasure to visit the gr 
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learn first hand of their conditions. 

At the conclusion of his address, several 
men, led by Mrs. Kirsons, presented to 
Ambassador and to Dr. Kirsch hand- 


fatvia’s national colors (red and white). 
After personal greetings the guests went 
the home purchased for the Latvians by 
ne Board of American Missions. Upstairs 
vas displayed some of the craftsmanship 
f these folks in the form of plaques, 
aperi linens, apissuice hand- 
) , medallions, 
4 gs and other Seis pieces. 

This home, which is very large, will be 
used as a parsonage and center for the 
Latvians. It is planned to conduct school 
} and to provide a place where the parish- 
ioners, who have quite a distance to travel, 
~ may rest. 


At the evening meal all kinds of Latvian 
Hlelicacies so exquisitely and fancily prepared 
Jnd presented, the congeniality and the 
vian folk songs, intoxicated one as no 
eurs could ever do. 

N RENOVATING the church, the New Amer- 
ns kept the steeple. built a balcony, re- 
Iinished the floor and put up insulating 
rd in the nave. They made their own 
ross and candelabra, built a pulpit high in 
corner with steps leading up to it. 
They have a portable organ that chaplains 
nM the armed forces used, and have two 
Doms off the chancel. The church will seat 
bout 200. Grounds have been cleaned and 
indscaped. 

‘The name “Jail St.” has been changed to 
Yate St. and the courthouse across the street, 
ch has a steeple on it. reminding one of 
fancy bulging type steeples of churches 
me “olde” country, has been renovated. 
HAROLD A. WOLFF 


NEBRASKA 
"Work in Alliance Begins June 1 


SYNOD WILL BEGIN its new work in Alli- 
nce on June 1. Vernon Jacobs, senior at 
(Central Seminary, has accepted a call to 
scome missionary for this new field, which 
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tade woolen gloves. and scarves, tied with . 


will be supported jointly by the synod and 


the Board of American Missions. 


Av Triniry CHURCH, Wolbach, construc- 
tion of a full basement under the church will 
start soon. Women of the congregation paid 
for the material and men will donate most 
of the labor. Fifty new members were 
added in February. 

NEW PARSONAGE was dedicated at West 
Point. 

PasTOR WILFRED HENNING has accepted a 
call to Spencer, was installed by Synod 
President T. J. C. Schuldt on March 5. 

CENTRAL SEMINARIAN George Steffens is 
resident student supply at Bellevue. He is a 
former president of the California Luther 
League and served as lay missionary in or- 
ganizing the new mission at Van Nuys, Calif. 

SPECIAL communion services were intro- 
duced this year on the three Pre-Lenten Sun- 
days at First Church, South Sioux City. 

THE MAJORITY of Japanese hope that the 
United States can firmly establish a genuine, 
working democracy in their country, as well 
as spread principles of Christian living, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Chitose Kishi, wife of the 
president of the Tokyo Seminary, who ad- 
dressed different groups throughout Nebraska 
the early part of February. 

During a recent icy period Pastor and Mrs. 
Ernest W. Switzer, Dakota City, wrecked 
their car when it skidded, left the road, and 
turned over. They were on their way to 
church to conduct services. The occupants 
were unhurt but the car was badly damaged. 
Members of the church quietly raised the 
necessary money for a new car. 


JAMES SEIFFERT, Central Seminary, will 
supply at Grace Church, Hooper, without 
a pastor since Feb. 1 

SALEM CHURCH, Fremont, welcomed 37 
new members by transfer from other Lu- 
theran churches. 

THE CHEY AppEAL began in Tekamah 
and at Hampton with Carl F. Olson of Fre- 
mont, guest speaker. 

SALEM CHURCH COUNCIL, Fremont, has 
approved the creation of a Youth Board, to 
promote, co-ordinate, and supervise all youth 
activities. It would consist of three adult 
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members exclusive of the chairman, who 
would be the church council representative 
to youth and is to be elected by council. 

sA Lay Visirors’ INSTITUTE was held in 
Our Redeemer Church, Omaha, during 
March. 


St. John’s congregation, Vacoma, is near 
the 200 percentage of their CHEY goal. 

Synod meets April 17, 18 and 19. The 
program: Executive Committee meeting 
Monday, April 17, 10 A. M. Holy Com- 
munion, 3 P. M., followed by the formal 
opening, reception of new members and in- 
troduction of official representatives. Mon- 
day, 8 P. M., address by Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, ULCA representative. Ordination 
service Tuesday evening, sermon by Dr. 
L. H. Lesher, Lincoln. . 


Two Boy ScouTt members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Auburn, Paul Bunge and Gordon 
Peterson, received the “Pro Deo Et Patria” 
award on Feb. 12. PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey Anticipating New Synod 


JERSEY Ciry—With all but three of the 73 
northern New Jersey ULCA congregations 
definitely committed to the proposed New 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


eA 
11 A. M. Morning Worship a 
at 16th and Jefferson E 
7:30 BR. M. Evening Service ‘ ey 
at Broad and Boulevard “ay 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 4 FZ 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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plans for affiliation as an auxiliary of — 


cael 
Jersey Synod, attention is turned toward 
organizing convention June 20 at Trent 
Pastors and lay delegates will attend the - 
nual convention of the New York Syr 
(held at Kingston two weeks earlier) tor 
formally dismissed, and then will pack th 
bags again for the Trenton meeting. 

Tue State LuTHerR LEAGUE which — 
always retained its entity as a state-w 
group, held an executive committee pee 
in mid-March at the call of President Rot) 
W. Deichert of Jersey City to further 


new synod. Another meeting will be bh 
at Moorestown on May 27 with represeiy 
tives of districts in that end of the state. 

The Women’s Missionary Society has d 
gated a state-wide committee to plan its 
sociation with the new synod. One mee! 
of this group has already been held, p* 
to call a state convention shortly after 
official formation of the synod. Efforts 
also being made to reorganize district bro 
erhoods into a synodical auxiliary. 

The ALMO, an association of about) 
Lutheran men's organizations in nort® 
New Jersey, will hold its first annual di. 
on May 26 at Hillsdale, with Dr. G. 3 
Ruff, editor of "The Lutheran," as spec 
A contribution of $750 was made in M. 
by this group to the Lutheran Welfare 
sociation, for use in the purchase of 
automobile. 

PASTORS AND LAYMEN of north Jersey 
ticipated in two events in New York @ 
recently—a Pre-Lenten Retreat held at G 
and St. Paul’s Church, New York, on ! 
13, and the Tri-Conference Church Sc? 
Association convention at St. Peter’s Chu» 
on Reb. 18. At the latter, Jerseyite A 
Schaediger was elected president to suc» 
Charles H. Stockfish, of Teaneck. 

Pastoral vacancies currently exist at 
deemer, Ramsey; Roseville, Newark; St. © 
thew's, Jersey City; St. Trinitatis, J» 
City; Atonement, Asbury Park; and 
Spruce Run Heights. 

An 80th birthday was celebrated by 
Ladies’ Aid Society of St. John’s Chw 
Jersey City, in January. 
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Foreign Missions was the theme of the 
varly-year rallies of the various Luther 
} -cague district groups at Cranford, Hacken- 
sack and at Lakewood. 

p. AIDED BY a large bequest, Zion Church, 
tahway, purchased a centrally located lot 
jas a future church site. Construction of a 
‘new parsonage was begun immediately. 
Hoty Trinity CuurcuH, Nutley, which 
dumbers five ULCA pastors among its mem- 
ership, called on all of them during the re- 
‘cent dedication services for its new build- 
‘)ng, adding Synod President Frederick R. 
Knubel fer good measure. Others taking 
}oart were Dr. Paul C. Empie, the Rev. 
eorge F. Harkins, Dr. Henry C. Freimuth, 
Pastors R. G. Shaffer and Henry Berkobin. 
The 50th anniversary of Our Saviour 
urch, Jersey City, was celebrated during 
nuary with a series of services. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


NEW YORK 


G . Ina strong letter to Mayor William 
O'Dwyer of New York City, they decried 
his proposal to legalize gambling on sports 
events as a means of raising the state budget. 
ny such proposal,” they warned, “must 
essentially demoralize the citizenry.” 
Lutheran Charities of Queens suffered a 
loss in the recent death of its director, Mrs. 
Tilly Egner. The vacancy so. caused has been 
filled by the calling of Dr. Herta N. Genz, 
Director of Social Service at the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of New York. 

_ GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONIES of an un- 
sual church structure were held in Bellaire, 
ng Island, recently. Church of the Good 
epherd, under Pastor Lauri J. Anderson, 
at last fulfilling the dream of many years. 
Designed in contemporary style by Architect 
Herbert E. Matz, the church wil! accom- 
modate 500; the educational unit will provide 
16 classrooms. Cost is $210,000. 

f A National Conference on “The Church 
and War” has been called in Detroit May 8- 
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11. Over 500 delegated representatives of 
Peace Groups will attend. 

They are convinced that an absolute stress 
against war and for peace is the will of God 
for them. They desire that the church should 
speak to the same effect. Two Long Island 
Lutherans, Dr. C. Franklin Koch and Rev. 
Robert F. Weiskotten, have had a leading 
part in planning the conference. Lutherans 
who wish to attend either as a voting rep- 
resentative or as an observer, may write to 
this correspondent for information. 

ROBERT F. WEISKOTTEN 


To help »,. 
Peace of meting 
a dear on 
troubleg. 


t 
Sorely 


OXFORD BIBLE 
at Easter 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


$1.65 to $250.00 


Binden Whe 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
Former Luxurious Summer Resort Hotel 
now operated as 
High Type Vacation-Conference Center 
. -. under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A. 
e 
For information 
Call Reading 7228 
Or write 
c/o Bynden Wood Office 
Central YMCA 
Reading, Pa. 
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OHIO 
Auxiliaries Promote Good Will 


ToLtepo—Luther League Federations of 
Toledo of the ALC and ULCA met in 
Augsburg Church on Feb. 19. Over 400 
young people and pastors heard the addresses 
by the Rev. Ernest Kempfer on “Our Per- 
sonal Sin” and the Rev. Paul Becher on 
“Fellowship With Christ.” This meeting 
will bear fruit in closer fellowship. 


“Why Can't We Have Lutheran Unity?” 
was recently discussed before laymen of 
Toledo by Noel H. Winter (Synodical Con- 
ference), Theodore Markwood (ULCA), and 
Dr. W. W. Penske (ALC). Discussion that 


followed will result in good will among the» 


churches. 

The Lutheran Welfare Society installed its 
new associate chaplain—the Rev. Albert 
Stemmerman—on Feb. 19 at Reformation 
Church. 

At a special congregational meeting Glen- 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Desires full-time position. B.S. in music. Six 
years’ experience in service playing. Write 
Nelson Kost, 309 W. Walnut Street, Selins- 
grove, Penna. 
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wood Lutherans accepted the resignation 
Associate Pastor Dorr R. Crounse, who @ 
cepted a call to Zion Church, Defiance. 


The congregation also approved the 1 
quest of Dr. A. E. Bell to place him in + 
status of pastor emeritus as soon as |) 
successor can be secured. 


First Cuurcn, Bellefontaine, has enter) 
the roll of “THE LUTHERAN in Every Home 

Our Saviour CHurcH, Trilby, has beg 
the erection of its new building. 

Curist CHurcH, Toledo, has complet 
the remodeling of the old church and R 
dedicated it on March 19. 

AUGSBURG CHURCH is reaping rich fri 
from the evangelism effort. In three class 
for instruction there have been added ow 
100 souls. 

TOLEDO PROTESTANT churches are in ft 
10 per cent increase campaign. | 

THE WITTENBERG WOMEN’S GUILD, T 
County Chapter, recently held an afterno. 
meeting at First Church, Bellefontaine. I 
Stoughton spoke on “Present Wittenbe 
and Dreams of the Future” to 140 persons.. 

The Van Wert County Chapter held! 
dinner meeting at St. Mark’s Church. ] 
and Mrs. Stoughton were speakers. | 

CHEY received a strong boost when © 
Hamma Divinity Choir sang in Augsby 
Church, Toledo, recently. 

THE WITTENBERG COLLEGE CHOIR sang 
a large audience in the Toledo Museum 
Art March 9. 

SynopicaL Drirecror Rev. Paul Lott 
reports that the CHEY plan is being 
cepted and worked by almost all the cu 
gregations in the Synod of Ohio. 

F. E. STROIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
50-Year Perfect Attendance Ma 


HARRISBURG—Members of Trinity Chur ; 
Lemoyne, challenge all comers to excel — 
50-year record of attendance made by Bre 
Leach. On Feb. 5, when attendance await! 
were presented to members of the chu 
school, officials were baffled by the probii 
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y ; : 
of finding an award for Mr. Leach who had 
completely eclipsed all known records. A 
} special 50-year pin will be made for him. 
Even when the church burned January 
1944, making the regular church school serv- 
| ices impossible, Bruce Leach was so accus- 
__ tomed to attending church school in the 
| morning that he went to neighbor church 
a schools at the regular hour and then at- 
tended the Trinity special church school 
_ programs in the afternoon held in various 
places. 


Mr. Leach’s years were not spent just in 
“sitting in.’ He has served on the church 
: } council and in other congregational offices. 
‘He is a manufacturer of building blocks. 


C. RICHARD SHUMAKER was licensed at a 


») burs, Feb. 26, has accepted a call to become 


) Pennsylvania Conference held the third an- 
/nual Pre-Lenten Retreat at the Church of the 
‘Good Shepherd, Paxtang, Feb. 21 with 35 
‘laymen and pastors attending. 

A MEMORIAL to the East Pennsylvania 
| Conference was presented and approved: 
| *That the Central Pennsylvania Synod be 
memorialized to set up its organization on a 
‘basis of districts.” 


Officers elected were the Rev. Paul H. 
Sheffer, president; the Rev. George E. Whet- 
stone, vice president; the Rev. Harry T. 
Richwine, Jr., secretary; and Harry S. Gipe, 
treasurer. 


Pastors of the Harrisburg area conferred 
‘with local and synodical leaders in the mat- 
“ter of presenting the National Christian 
eaching Mission Oct. 26 to Nov. 2, to- 
gether with the plans for participation in the 
‘program of the Commission on Evangelism. 
_ HarrisBurG Ministers’ Association Pres- 
‘ident Francis K. Reinberger appointed Pas- 
‘tors Robert Kohler, C. Arthur Neal to serve 
with District Representative George E. Whet- 
Stone as a committee to work out details 
for the survey and visitation. 

| President of the Synodical Commission 
on Evangelism Walter Kuntzleman and Pas- 
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Thousands | 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . . . eagerly 
welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 
masterpiece of Old Testament character 
portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 
roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 
full-color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James text. 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your bookstore 
Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 


OX FORD 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $140—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


tor H. Leroy Brininger, State Council Di- 
rector of the National Christian Teaching 
Mission, assisted in the plans for co-ordinat- 
ing the two causes. 

Two FAmMILIEs of displaced persons whose 
homes were in Riga, Latvia, were recently 
received as members of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Harrisburg. Brought to this country 
by former president of the church council, 
Chester M. Sheffer, the Latvians have shown 
“a profound gratitude for the opportunity 
to become American citizens,” according 
to Pastor J. Elmer Leas. 

All of the eight persons had spent about 
five years in the DP camps at Esslingen and 
Stuttgart. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts Briedis 
came directly to Harrisburg under the spon- 
sorship of Mr. Sheffer, a building contractor. 
With them they brought their 14-year-old 
son, Valdis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Avids Brende-Briedis (no 
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relation) came to Easton, Pa., and last Sep- 
tember transferred to Harrisburg. While 
here an infant daughter, Sandra Daina, was 
born. Both husband and wife had been med- 
ical students in Riga. Mr. Brende-Briedis 
is employed as a laborer by Mr. Sheffer also. 
The second family includes Dr. Leonija 
Ose, who was a medical physician of Vens- 
pils, now employed at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital of Harrisburg, and Karlis Grinvalds, a 
mining engineer, who is now working as a 

laborer for Mr. Sheffer. 
GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Jesse W. Ball 

Mrs. Mary Messerly Ball, widow of the 
late Dr. Jesse W. Ball, California Synod 
pastor, died in Arcadia, Calif., Jan. 2. She 
was 77. 

~A native of Ohio, she was married in 1902, 
and served with her husband in Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
For many years she was an officer in the 


Perfection for Sacred Duty ae 


Vestnents 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


tHe CLERGY 


You'll prefer the refinements 
that give our vestments perfec- 
tion for sacred service and long 
wear. Tailored to your individ- 
ual needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write ae our latest 
catalog. Cloth 
swatches on request. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 
e@ Embroidered Superfrontals 
© Frontals @ Markers © Dossals 


Send Inquiries and Orders to Ecc. Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


e J, THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. « 
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California Synodical WMS, was president o 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Californi, 
Lutheran Hospital. 

Surviving are a son, Alpheus Ball, of Nev 
Jersey; two daughters, Mrs. Maude McCrea 
Arcadia, Calif., and Miss Margaret Ball, © 
Wellesley, Mass., and five grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held Jan. 7 in Sa. 
Gabriel. Burial was in Forest Lawn, Gler 
dale, Calif. | 


Dr. Frederick Bavendam 
Dr. Frederick Arnold Bavendam, paste 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Jersey City, N. J) 
for nearly 50 years, died Feb. 14. He was 7) 
Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., he attende 
Wagner College and Philadelphia Seminar» 


. was ordained in 1898. His first call was 1 


St. Matthew’s Church as assistant pasto 
He became pastor in 1900. In 1917, Har 
wick Seminary granted him the honorar 
degree of doctor of divinity. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Marie Loh» 
Bavendam, a son, Dr. Frederick A. Bavey 
dam, Jr., and two sisters. 


Dr. Allen Luther Benner 

Dr. Allen Luther Benner, former memb® 
of the ULC’s Board of Deaconess Work ar 
a retired pastor of the Ministerium of Pen» 
sylvania, died March 12. He was 69. 

Born in Shoenersville, Pa., June 26, 188 
he was graduated from Muhlenberg Colle» 
in 1901 and from Philadelphia Seminary 
1904. Ordained by the New York and Ne 
England Synod in 1904, he accepted a ci 
to St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill, Low 
Island, served until 1921 when he accept» 
a call to Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa. F 
retired ,as pastor of that congregation 
1947. 

He had been a member of the executi 
committee of the Ministerium of Penns’) 
vania, has presided over that synod’s La 
caster Conference. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Edna Gre 
Erdman Benner. 

The funeral service was conducted Mar’ 
14 in Grace Church, Lancaster, by Mire! 
terium President Emil E. Fischer, assist) 
by Grace Pastor Warren C, Heinly and Ef 


The Luther 


i 


rr 


x : : 
ty "caster Conference President James Harrison. 
=4 Burial was in Shoenersville, Pa. 


a> 

3 _ Rev. George F. Dittmar 

| The Rev. George F. Dittmar, pastor of 

pst. Paul’s Church, Bolivar, Ohio, died March 
7. He was 74. 

-| Born in Jo Daviess County, Ill., Oct. 18, 

1875, he was graduated from Chicago Semi- 

“nary in 1901 and ordained by the Chicago 

Synod the same year. He served pastorates 

-in Rochester, Ind., and Amanda, Hicksville, 

i Lewisburg, St. Paris and Bolivar, Ohio. 

_ Surviving are his wife and family. 

_ The funeral service was conducted March 

9 at St. Paul’s Church, Bolivar, by the Rev. 

a L. Scharf. 


Mrs. F. H. Knubel 
Mrs. Jennie Christ Knubel, widow of the 
‘first president of the United Lutheran 
' Church, died March 18 after a long illness. 


| paper the appeal for six young women to 
go to Kaiserswerth, Germany, to study dea- 


fing a Motherhouse in Baltimore. She volun- 
“@ teered immediately, and spent 18 months in 
intensive study and field work in this Lu- 
'theran institution where Florence Nightin- 


home, and in time Sister Jennie became its 
second head sister. 

' After five years of this administrative 
"work Sister Jennie was called to the Church 
' of the Atonement in New York City as par- 
‘ish deaconess. Here needs of a great city. 
| called forth her creative skill and consecra- 
y) tion. In the early 1900s, long before the 
\ “need was generally recognized, she and the 
‘pastor of the Church of the Atonement, Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, along with Dr. G. U. Wenner, 
‘another New York City pastor, were building 
‘up weekday schools of religious education. 
The school she and Dr. Knubel founded 
id still exists. 


‘Dr. Knubel who died in 1945. She was 


March 29, 1950 


In 1925 Sister Jennie became the wife of 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Selected for National Evening 
Hymn Memorial Carillon at 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


‘WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that ‘‘Carillonic Bells’’ 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
“‘Carillonic Bell’”’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant “Living Memorials” 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 


Prices are amazingly low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


273 Carillon Will, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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active in the American Indian Association, 
the care of the aged, incurables, lepers, and 
others in distress. The influence of her per- 
sontlity was felt throughout the church. 

Mrs. Knubel leaves a.stepson, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president of the United 
Synod of New York, and a stepdaughter, 
Miss Helen M. Knubel of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Burial was on March 20. 


Mrs. George F. Weissling 
Mrs. Ruth Barr Weissling, wife of Dr. 
George F. Weissling, pastor of First English 
Church, Wapakoneta, Ohio, died Feb. 20. 
She was 54. 
Born in Galion, Ohio, in 1896, she was 
active in children’s work, had contributed to 


Small Church 


with a 
Music Problem? 


Ecclesia Hymn Accompaniment 
Records will help. Especially transcribed 
for religious use with proper tempos and 
registration on an excellent organ. Un- 
surpassed fidelity, pressed in vinylite. 

The four records in Volume I 
have twelve of the most useful tunes: 
Melcombe, Eudoxia, Hursley, Pleyel, 
Stuttgart, St. Agnes, Mendon, Dennis, 
Duke St., Tallis Canon, Nun Danket, 
St. Hilda, appropriate to Jesus shall 
reign, New every morning, O God of 
love, Come Holy Ghost Creator blest, 
Now thank we all our God, O Jesus thou 
art standing, Children of the Heavenly 
King, O for a closer walk with God and 
hundreds of others. 

In album with instruction book- 
let and tables of tunes and hymns, de- 
livered in the U.S.A.: $20.00. Sorry, but 
we are not prepared to handle charges 


or COD’S. Order from: 


The Society of St. Basil 
340 East 55th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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The Parish School and other periodica 
Author of Methods for Workers with P 
mary Children, she had been Synod of Ohi 
Children of the Church leader, was servi 
on the synodical committee on Christi 
education and youth work. 

A graduate of Wittenberg College, s 
was married to Dr. Weissling in ’23, serv 
with him in his pastorates in Tipton, lov 
Cleveland, Fremont, and Wapakoneta, Oh 

The funeral service was conducted by I 
Edward P. Scharf in First English Churc 
Wapakoneta, Feb. 22. Burial was in Galic 


Correction 
On page 36, under “It’s a Beautiful Da: 
Everett Mitchell is listed erroneously as 
member of the Board of Social Missions. ] 
is a member of the Board of Americ 
Missions. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL ; 
12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New York 
16. Brotherhood Convention. Wiscon 
Conference (Northwest Synod). 
John's Church, Oshkosh, Wis. 


17-19. /Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, W 
Point 

18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Ec 
Church, Newton 

22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Syn: 
Grace Church, Houston 

24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Mar 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltim: 
Motherhouse 

25-27. |Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, F 
/ Smith, Ark. 

27-29. Luther League Convention. Geore 
Alabama Synod. Ascension Chur 
Savannah, Ga. 

MAY 

8-11. Midwest Synod. St. John's Chur 
Russell, Kan. 

Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of © 


United Lutheran Church 
America. KRNT Radio Theat 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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EASTER GREETING ASSORTMENT 


“Ten lovely Easter folders, with envelopes. All folders have Scripture texts. 
y P P 


a Order Assortment. NM7350G Only 60 cents 

iy 
Cite THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 

| BALTIMORE 1, MD. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. COLUMBIA 38, S. C, 
fn | 17 W. Franklin Street 1228 Spruce Street 1617 Sumter Street 
"it LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. CHICAGO 11, ILL. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
hp 3103 W. Sixth Street 860 N. Wabash. Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 
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in CONCLUSION 


WHAT ARE YOU going to do if your 
church tells you to do one thing, and your 
government says you must do something 
else? We Protestants in America have 
always tried to avoid a clash between 
church and government. We think the 
church and government should move on 
different levels. 

Our churches try to sharpen our con- 
sciences so we shall distinguish between 
right and wrong according to God’s 
laws. Then as Christian citizens it is our 
business to try to put in effect these prin- 


ciples of right and wrong in the laws we * 


want our nation to have. 

But the churches should never be 
pressure groups trying to force the gov- 
ernment to pass certain laws. Some of 
the Protestant churches did skid over 
rather badly on this when they worked 
for prohibition laws in the United States 
earlier in this century. 

The other side of the picture is that 
the government has no right to make 
laws which limit our freedom to practice 
our religion. Even a small group of peo- 
ple, who have a religion which seems 
ridiculous to the rest of us, have a right 
to be defended in their freedom to prac- 
tice it. 


THIS IDEA of separation of church and 
state is rather new. It had never been 
worked out in a large-scale experiment 
until here in America. Much common 
sense is needed in making it work. 

The Roman Catholic Church never 
liked this idea. Once upon a time Ro- 
man Catholic popes ruled over a large 


not only over the universal church t 
also over the whole world.” Innocent ¢ 
the best he could to live up to that noti 
by making or breaking emperors as 
wished. 

Eighty years ago the territories rul 
over by the pope were taken away fre 
him by the Italians. But in 1929 Mi 
solini made a deal with Pius XI, restori 
the pope’s control over a tiny territc 
in Rome called the Vatican State, On 
more the pope is in government. Dip 
mats are accredited to the Vatican St 
by 39 countries, and papal nuncios 
internuncios are sent by the pope to t 
capitals of these countries. 


THE POPE WON’T BE satisfied until 
has an envoy sent to his court by t 
United States of America, most power! 
country in the world. That would be 
great triumph for the Roman Catho 
idea that the church speaks with auth¢ 
ity to the governments of the world. 
is also completely opposite to the wh« 
American idea of separation of chur 
and state. 

When you read about Protestant le: 
ers getting excited about the prospect 
sending the Vatican a successor to Myr 
C. Taylor, don’t figure that’s a tiny squi 
ble over a small matter. It is a ba 
struggle with Roman Catholic pow 
politics. _It's a test of the basic Americ¢ 
_Principle_ e of ‘separation: of church @ 
Tstate. 

_If you happen to have definite ideas 
this question _ yourself, you_might be 
“terested in writing them out rather cw 


section of Italy. They had armies, col- “Tully” and (in c case you are a U. S. citize: 


lected taxes, exercised vast 
power in many lands. 

Pope Innocent III in the 13th century 
said that “the Lord gave Peter the rule 
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political 


mailing them to Secretary of State ‘De 
‘Acheson. That's 5 exercising your Chris! ‘Chrisit 
‘conscience in defense of your ur eligi 
liberty. "ELSON RUF 


The Luth» 


Goes Forward 


Loyal to our father's God, 
Susquehanna would send 
forth men and women 
dedicated to Christian 
ideals. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


(Coeducational—Accredited) 


In her 92nd Year salutes with confidence the United Lutheran 


Church in the Christian Higher Education Year Appeal 


© *T am convinced that the next ten years will decide the future of our 


OY RT em my, 


generation and the generation of our children after us.” 
| Franklin Clark Fry 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
President 
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Abide in t 
Presence 


THE STORY OF 
THE WINDOW: 


Visitors at historic Gettysburg Seminary haye of 
wished for something to remind them of the colonial “Chapel of the Abid 
Presence” with its windows of exquisite beauty. 

* 


The “story of the windows” is now available in one volume wh 
matches the rare beauty of the chapel and its decorative windows. 


A collector’s item, the book is a 90-page volume measuring 8 
11 inches containing 28 four-color process reproductions of the windows and 
black and white illustrations of the interior and exterior of the chapel. Prin 
on enamel stock and bound in a white leatherette hard binding with a red ¢ 
bossed title. 


ABIDE IN THE PRESENCE also contains a description of e: 
window and an appropriate meditation together with a complete history of 
chapel. 


ABIDE IN THE PRESENCE will be 
cherished by students of architecture, 
lovers of fine books and by those seek- 
ing an experience of worship matching 
the title of ‘the book. 


Order For Your Library Today! . $3 


poco coe 


1 
! Lutheran Theological Seminary 

1 

Gettysburg, Penna. 

| am enclosing herewith $................ for which 


please send oo... copies of ABIDE IN 
THE PRESENCE. ; 


